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cA Statement to the Tlembers 
of the R. &. A. 


The Executive Committee and Board of Directors, after studying the 
Religious Education Association to determine what it could best do in 
these times in order to render the most service, and, at the same time, 
to keep its head above water financially, have voted: 


(1) To change the Journal, RELIGIous EDUCATION, into a quarterly, 
beginning with the June 1933 issue, the succeeding issues to appear 
in October, January and April. The first issue of the quarterly—June 
1933—-will carry the proceedings of the Annual Convention to be held 
in Cincinnati May 2-4. These proceedings will be the findings of the 
various groups which have been at work throughout the United States 
to discover the actual status and problems of religious and moral edu- 
cation. In the light of the findings of these groups, the. program of 
the R. E. A. for the next three to five years will be determined. 


(2) To publish a second magazine which will serve to interpret the 
work of the leaders in moral and religious education, in popular, 
readable style, for the benefit of the thousands of intelligent laymen, 
pastors, school teachers, parent-teacher leaders, and leaders in social 
service and the professions who do not at present read the more aca- 
demic journal. The first issue of this new magazine will be published 
as soon as our financial condition permits. With the publication of 
the new magazine, the journal will become more scientific and conse- 
quently more valuable to the professional worker in religious education. 


The loyalty and understanding of our members have always been a 
source of great encouragement to us, and we feel assured that we can 
count upon their cooperation in these critical’ days when the moral 
and spiritual depression of our times needs, as never before, the chal. 
lenge of our character’ building forces stimulated'and sustained by the 
membership of the Religious Education Association. 


LOUIS L: MANN 
Chairman of the Board 


J. M. ARTMAN 
General Secretary 
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A REPORT OF PROGRESS 
on the 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE written reports from local groups, which came to the Program Com- 

mittee for its meeting on March 9th, indicate that the plan to build the 
annual meeting of the Religious Education Association at Cincinnati on the 
results of the work of local groups can be successfully carried out. Vital and 
significant exploratory discussions carried on in one to four sessions were re- 
ported from Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Iowa City, 
Nashville, New Haven-Hartford, New York City, Providence. There was also 
word of other groups from which reports may be expected. In several cases 
the main group divided into sections for more detailed work. These groups 
have been representative of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews; of church, syna- 
gogue, Association, public schools, universities, theological seminaties. 

The reports would indicate that the most widespread concern in the groups 
has been in regard to the current situation. What is the distinctive place and 
function of the churches, schools, families and other character developing 
agencies in the creation of a new and finer social order? What is the contribu- 
tion of religion and of the church to personality problems raised by the present 
insecurity and distress? How can moral and religious education meet its oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in the present economic crisis? The considerations 
have been concerned both with the relation of religious education to social 
action and its responsibility for personal counselling and for the personal 
difficulties being faced by individuals and families. The questions concern 
not only program but also the meaning of religion itself and the relation 
between the social and the personal emphases in religion. Some of the groups 
have studied the local situation, others have discussed the questions in their 
larger aspects; still others have based their considerations on the report of the 
President’s Commission on Social Trends. The reports from these groups in- 
dicate that the Cincinnati meeting must consider the definite steps by which 

: (Continued on next page). 
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the forces of moral and religious education may meet their responsibility and 
opportunity in the present emergency. 

A second major question reported from the groups concerns the effective- 
ness of the organized work in moral and religious education, in churches, syn- 
agogues, schools and allied agencies. The duplication of effort between 
agencies and the lack of any general plan for cooperation; the appalling short- 
age of leadership and the poor training of much that there is; the difficulty 
in dealing with local situations and contemporary issues, and particularly 
the need for access to reliable data on current problems; the necessity for more 
attention to improved educational procedures and methods; the special respon- 
sibility for leisure and for unemployed groups; the significance of the education 
of adults in view of the contemporary problems;—these and other questions 
are reviewed in the reports. The peculiar problems facing character-building 
agencies in a time when so much attention must be given to relief were also 
considered. The meeting in Cincinnati will be asked to give definite consid- 
eration to the question of the quality of the work in moral and religious edu- 
cation, including objections and modus operandi and how agencies and leaders 
may be better equipped to face their situations. 

A third major problem reported concerned homes and home life, particularly 
in view of the present time of distress. What can the agencies of moral and 
religious education do to prevent the disintegration of home life and what is 
the contribution of religion and of religious education? 

A summary of the discussions of the groups will be prepared before the 
Cincinnati meeting. Representatives from these various local groups are being 
asked to come to Cincinnati so that the discussions there may build upon the 
work in the local groups. The purpose of the Cincinnati meeting is three-fold: 
First, to determine the problems to which it is most important that the leaders 
in moral and religious education give attention; second, to discover what help 
is available on these problems in successful experience, exploratory studies, 
etc.; third, and particularly, to lay the plans for a cooperative and longer-time 
attack upon these problems (through local efforts and experiments and through 
studies and investigations). 

The hosts to the Convention are Hebrew Union College, the University of 
Cincinnati and Xavier University. Most of the sessions will be held at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Among the many hotels in Cincinnati are: The Gibson, the Netherland 
Plaza, the Metropole, the Palace, the Sinton-St. Nicholas, the Fountain Square, 
and others. Arrangements may be made with any of them. Provision is being 
made for transportation from the hotels to the place of meeting. 

The railroads are granting those who want to attend the Convention the 
privilege of doing so at the fare and one-half rate. Identification certificates 
for the purpose of obtaining this reduced rate may be received by writing The 
Religious Education Association, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


GEORGE A. COE 


Professor of Religious Education (Retired), Evanston, Ili. 


OR one whole generation this country 

has been the scene of a religious-edu- 
cation “movement.” In greater or less 
degree it has penetrated all the religious 
bodies, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 
It has produced transformations in the 
theory of curriculum and of method that, 
looked at from the standpoints of forty 
years ago, are big with portents of either 
good or evil for the world. A slow but 
unmistakable dissolution of old practices 
has set in. A new branch has sprouted 
upen the old stock of the ministerial call- 
ing, and thousands of young people, 
women as well as men, have received 
training for the performance of its duties. 

For a time, religious education was al- 
most a cult; it seemed to have the future 
in its hands, and to promise at last the 
production upon the largest scale of re- 
ligiously and ethically mature personali- 
ties. But this early exuberance has en- 
countered two checks. In the first place, 
second thought brought a sobering realiza- 
tion of the size and the difficulty of the 
task of producing such personalities. 


Nothing less is required than effective 
resistance to deep and strong currents in 
the society that surrounds all young per- 
sons. Moreover, even in the early years 
of the movement there dawned a convic- 
tion that procedures in religious and 
moral education require a_ scientific 
foundation that was not then in exist- 
ence. I well remember the development, 
in the old Council of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, of the consciousness that 
we did not really know how to judge char- 
acter-forming processes. To a large ex- 
tent we were relying upon guesses as to 
cause-and-effect relations. Though some 
guesses and guessers are better than 
others, it was imperative to replace 
guesses with knowledge at crucial points. 
Consequently there grew up an attitude 
of self-criticism and of inquiry. Research 
enterprises, some of them of great magni- 
tude, became a part of the movement. In 
some noteworthy instances research has 
proved the incorrectness of what had 
seemed to be wisdom, and the total 
pressure of many researches is in the di- 
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rection of revisions of both content and 
method far more drastic than at first were 
thought to be necessary. 

This check to the early exuberance of 
the movement is to be accounted as in- 
ternal growth, not as a slowing down, 
much less a defeat. A second check has 
occurred, however, that may or may not 
prove to be a case of growth. All ob- 
servers agree that, in Protestant circles 
at least, what is called religious education 
has been losing standing for several years. 
What its standing actually was at the out- 
set of the present depression is now 
shown by the way in which churches are 
meeting the economic strain. What do 
their characteristic curtailment policies 
show, then? That the teaching function 
of religion is rarely if ever officially rec- 
ognized as included in what is primary 
and indispensable in religious work! 

Even before the depression consider- 
able thought was given to the question, 
What caused the chilling of the welcome 
that the religious-education movement at 
first received, or seemed to receive? This 
question is doubly imperative now when 
the necessity of economizing church ex- 
penditures brings to the fore the prob- 
lem of defining the minimum essentials 
of religious work. Some parts of the an- 
swer, but minor parts, have been given 
again and again. Enthusiastic young per- 
sons, inadequately trained or mis-trained, 
were given employment under the illu- 
sion that they were experts in religious 
education. Many of them, it appears, 
made a mess of their jobs; some of them 
entertained foolish notions of their pre- 
rogatives. Thereupon many pastors, in- 
stead of asking which training schools are 
at fault, whether there are any better 
ones, and what standards are valid, 
jumped to the conclusion that religious 
education is over-estimated, or that ex- 
pert guidance of it is not needed. This 
attitude has been aggravated in some in- 
stances by maladjustments between a di- 
rector of religious education and a pastor. 
A new office, essentially ministerial, has 
been created; precedents as to its func- 
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tions have been lacking; the head of the 
parish has assumed that his own offhand 
preferences in the matter should be final ; 
but some directors have questioned 
whether their superior officers have taken 
the trouble so much as to understand what 
religious education is and intends. As a 
matter of fact, unreasonable demands are 
known to have been made by many a 
pastor and many an officiary. 

If there were nothing in our situation 
more serious than this, we could declare 
that the cure for the evils in religious edu- 
cation is more religious education, and 
upon this basis we could confidently go 
ahead. But what we encounter is more 
serious than this. We have to face the 
fact that, in spite of a whole generation 
of informative agitation, in which there 
has been time for the rise of a ministry 
that really believes that the educative 
process is‘ fundamental in religion, such 
a ministry is little in evidence. How many 
fingers would it take for any reader of 
these words to count the pastors known 
by him to be both informed and convinced 
on this point? This backwardness is 
partly accounted for, of course, by the 
general inertia of human nature. But 
there are degrees of inertia, and there are 
conditions that can reduce it. Physicians 
are of the same human stuff as ministers, 
and many of them delay the making of 
necessary changes in their habits; but 
notice the relative promptness of the 
medical profession to make profound 
modifications of practice when new scien- 
tific light shows the way. The ministry 
shows no corresponding general response 
to growing insights into problems of per- 
sonality and of character. The religious- 
education movement has brought such in- 
sights, but they stand at the doors of the 
churches knocking. Now, when bread is 
scarce, the teacher grows lean before the 
preacher does. Why? 

Possibly one clue to the difficulty may 
be found by studying the irritation that 
various prominent ministers have shown 
toward religious education or toward 
workers therein. I have taken the pains 














PRESENT CRISIS. IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


to follow up three such cases. The first 
is that of a preacher, honored throughout 
the country, who publicly hit out at re- 
ligious education in general terms. I wrote 
to him a request that he give me a few of 
the details upon which his sweeping judg- 
ment was based. As quickly as the mails 
could bring a letter from his city, I re- 
ceived a reply, the substance of which is as 
follows: The preacher had spoken hastily, 
and he hoped that I would be merciful 
when I exposed him! Note this man’s 
plight: He had unwisely yielded to some 
kind of emotional pressure, some dis- 
tress, the nature of which he did not dis- 
close and may not have known. Another 
minister, also highly esteemed both east 
and west, in a book of which he is the 
author, made a passing fling that sug- 
gested that he, too, was in an irritable 
mood. A face-to-face interview with him 
elicited this: He had heard what seemed 
to him a foolish remark from one of the 
many men who have been engaged in re- 
search in the field of religious education ! 
Again, the mystery centers in the emo- 
tional unrest or strain that from this one 
fact could elicit the printed remark. Still 
another prominent clergyman, an author 
of books, charged in one of them that re- 
ligious educators were basing their work 
upon a materialistic behaviorism. I wrote 
to him asking for the names of just a few 
of the persons to whom he referred, as- 
suring him that I would gladly join him 
in resisting any such practices as he de- 
scribed. A prolonged correspondence with 
him, in which I pressed him to give even 
a name or two, yielded not one instance 
of the sort of thing that he had alleged 
to be general. Here, once more, the im- 
portant question is, What is it that he 
felt so intensely without being able to 
phrase it in terms of fact? 

This little recital of cases must not be 
thought of as an exposé nor even as a 
characterization of anybody ; it is nothing 
but the noting of a recurring phenomenon 
that, unimportant in itself, may possibly 
have diagnostic value. It is, in fact, only 
one of many signs that in wide reaches 
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of Protestantism the ministerial mind is 
under a particular kind of tension—the 
kind that arises not because external ob- 
stacles are encountered, but because con- 
flicting forces are at work within the mind 
itself. Widespread anxiety is manifested 
with respect to theological and metaphysi- 
cal foundations, the nature of the Chris- 
tian message and of Christian disciple- 
ship, missions, public worship, mystical 
experiences, the apparent wearing-out of 
an old ethical code, and the relation of re- 
ligion to the economic revolution that is 
now setting in. It is not unreasonable to 
surmise that back of many a burst of 
strenuosity there is a creeping uncertainty 
as to the central function of the church 
and of its ministers. 

How is the religious-education move- 
ment related to this tension of the min- 
isterial mind? Does the educational ap- 
proach lead up to any sharp issues that 
might add to the strain? Let us take a 
broadly dynamic view of the movement as 
a whole. To regard it as merely “peda- 
gogical” in the sense of promoting this 
or that device for teaching would be un- 
historical and shallow. Probably some 
ministers, so regarding it, have welcomed 
it without realizing that they were intro- 
ducing into the household of the faith a 
co-worker of a far different sort. There 
are at least three points at which the 
movement concerns, not technic in the 
narrow sense, but the whole program and 
work of organized religion, and that pro- 
foundly. 

First, the educational point of view re- 
quires the religious worker to get ac- 
quainted with, understand, deeply respect, 
and work with, as well as upon, those 
whom he seeks to influence. Considered 
as.a maximum of technic this means, in 
part, that diagnosis must precede treat- 
ment ;' considered as itself religion it 
means that fellowship is not only an end 
to be attained; it is also the process of 
attaining. The standards of the new re- 
ligious education require that every ses- 
sion of every class shall unite teacher and 
pupil then and there in what has again 
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and again been called a miniature King- 
dom of God. ‘So.reverent is the approach 
to the human soul that the idea of “sell- 
ing religion” suggests desecration. I am 
not inventing this contrast, for even the 
methods as well as the spirit of the ad- 
vertiser, the salesman, and the “go-get- 
ter,” have been creeping into the churches. 
The issue goes very deep, in fact. Granted 
that we have a message; assume, if you 
will, that we have in our keeping a water 
of life that the world must receive from 
our hands or not at all; still, merely pro- 
claiming our message, or standing in 
judgment, or uttering commands, or in- 
viting outsiders to come, is not enough; 
it is not even central. The core of re- 
ligious work, with adults or with children, 
at home or on a mission field, consists in 
giving effect to the fundamental spiritual 
truth that we are already and inescapably 
members one of another. 


Second, a prime task of religion, as 
education conceives it, is to assist per- 
sons to manage satisfactorily the concrete, 
everyday situations in which they find 
themselves. This sounds innocent enough, 
and also attractive, when it is applied to 
small children or even to adolescents, but 
when it is made a universal principle it is 
found to be a troublesome one. For, under 
this presupposition, Christian work must 
include the policy not only of guiding and 
if need be transforming the inner life, 
but also of directly and positively de- 
termining the external conditions that 
affect character. This means, among 
other things, abandonment of the hoary 
doctrine that “if the heart is right” all 
else will follow. This doctrine is a very 
comfortable one for persons who profit 
from the deprivations of others—comfort- 
able because it gives them a chance at the 
“all else” while the church is busy with 
“the heart.” The doctrine has been a 
woefully misleading one for religious 
workers. Never yet, it is safe to say, 


have the Christian churches truly assessed 
the spiritual destructiveness of poverty. 
In a country in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of children even in “prosperous” 
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times do not have opportunity for normal 
physical, mental, or moral growth, spirit- 
ual riches have been offered to “whoso- 
ever will.” The point is that this “whoso- 
ever” is made meaningless by failure to 
deal with the external conditions that 
hamper and twist the “will.” Here again, 
the new religious education, because it 
assumes that religion must help persons 
to manage satisfactorily the concrete, 
everyday situations in which they find 
themselves, touches the deepest founda- 
tions of church policy. 

Third, since men live and move and 
have their being in society, achieving 
definite personality at all only through 
give-and-take in families, communities, 
the church, the state, economic relations, 
etc., the religious education of individuals 
includes within itself a purpose to trans- 
form the whole social order into a re- 
ligious fellowship. The movement that 
we are considering is.endeavoring to take 
this ideal out of the realm of vague hope, 
a mere “sometime somehow,” first by 
studying the ways in which race prejudice, 
war-breeding loyalties, and the economic 
self-interest that underlies special privilege 
insinuate themselves into the mind from 
earliest childhood, and second by en- 
deavoring so to reorder the experience 
of children and youth that they shall es- 
cape the imprisoning of the soul that 
threatens all of them. Here, once more 
we are plunged into a fundamental ques- 
tion with respect to the meaning of re- 
ligion and the central functions of the 
church. Is it inherently the work of re- 
ligion to uncover and radically combat the 
personality-depressing forces in organized 
society? Because religious education is 
moving in this direction, it may well cause 
discomfort in minds that cannot yet an- 
swer this question with a hearty “Yes.” 

At each of these three points the re- 
ligious-education movement tends to dis- 
turb our complacency. We are required 
to re-examine the meaning of preaching, 
public worship, missions, charities, re- 
ligious experience ; to re-examine likewise 
the method of all of them. Two opposed 
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conceptions of the work of the church 
and of the ministry are struggling against 
each other. Hence emotional strain and 
unrest ; the rise of some irritation toward 
aggressive, trouble-making ideas and their 
representatives ; greater severity in judg- 
ments upon educational clumsiness than 
upon the inefficiencies of conventional 
procedures ; the feeling after devices that 
will turn the trick instead of feeling after 
a better religion ; finally, what often seems 
like paralysis where aggressive action is 
most needed. These are not fault-finding 
words; they are intended to be a dis- 
passionate interpretation of a single phase 
in a great historic process. Anyone who 
knows into what a squeeze ministers have 
been brought by the conditions of modern 
life would be hard-hearted as well as blind 
if he should add to their distress by hold- 
ing them solely:-responsible for what a 
long history has done to them. 
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This, then, is the nature of the crisis: 
The development and fruition of religious 
education depends upon the ministers; 
they are the key men. But the ministry, 
in the by and large, is either confused as 
to the issue involved, fretted by the strain 
of it, feverishly endeavoring to galvanize 
dying methods, or petrified by the thought 
of putting out to sea. I have called this 
a crisis in religious education. It is more 
than this; it is a crisis in Protestant re- 
ligion. I prefer not to speak of Judaism 
nor of Catholicism, though there are signs 
that they, too, are approaching a historical 
turning point. To say that a crisis is here 
is to declare that a momentous decision 
between alternatives is impending. The 
present checking of the religious-educa- 
tion movement is the catching of one’s 
breath when one is suddenly thrust into 
the presence of an overwhelmingly great 
duty. Crisis? A door swinging open 
toward opportunity ! 





persons of other races and creeds. 


of employment. 





EWS and Christians alike have raised their voices in horror, grief, and 
protest over the unbelievably savage persecution of German Jewry. And 
rightly so! That such persecution is possible in the twentieth century shows 
what little real advance we have made, in spite of the great civilization which 
we so pride ourselves on having developed. 

But why this outbreak of primitive savagery? 
all the failure of education in Germany, as in the rest of the world, to develop 
genuine moral and ethical codes of conduct in the great body of its people? 
We could be amused, if it were not too serious for amusement, at the incon- 
sistency of the American who displays righteous indignation at the horrors 
perpetrated in Germany while at the same time himself discriminates against 
It is true that we, in America, do not 
stoop to butchery and bloodshed. We limit our discrimination to exclusion 
from universities and colleges, hotels, places of amusement, etc., and refusal 


The problem of preventing the repetition of such an outrage as is now 
current in Germany is not a problem for Germany alone. All other countries 
in the world, too, must set their moral houses in order. 
the ideal of a world ethic in which intolerance and bigotry and discrimination 
can have no place we, as religious educators, must dedicate ourselves. 


Is the cause back of it 


To the realization of 























THE CHURCH AND THE COLLEGE 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Research Associate in Religion, Yale University 


Editor's Note: 


This is the third and last article in a series based on studies 


made by the Institute-of Social and Religious Research under the direction of Dr. 
Hugh Hartshorne. The material for this summary was gathered by Dr. Willard 
E. Uphaus and is used here with the permission of the Institute. It will appear 
in full in “Standards and Trends in Religious Education,” Yale Press. 


N these brief summaries my intention 

has been to point to problems rather 
than to achievements. In the midst of 
a generally low level of attainment there 
are many instances of creative work of a 
high order. The only problem these pre- 
sent at the moment is, how can such work 
be spread abroad? In the series of vol- 
umes representing the entire study of 
which this is a part, many of these chal- 
lenging experiments are referred to and 
described. Those who are responsible for 
such forward looking efforts need not feel 
slighted in not being mentioned here, for 
I am trying to speak for them rather than 
to them in portraying certain obstacles to 
progress which are to be found in present 
conditions. 


THe Cuurcn’s STAKE IN THE COLLEGE 

Some 25 per cent of church young peo- 
ple are in college. Let the proportion be 
more or less. Still the number involved 
is well over a half million in addition to 
the college students who claim no church 


affiliation. Among these young people will 
presumably be found many of the leaders 
of tomorrow. What is the church doing 
to commend itself to these sons and 
daughters of hers and to provide for them 
the fellowship and instruction requisite 
for their continued growth in religious 
power and appreciation? 

Historically the college itself has been 
largely a project of the church. Today 
church colleges are particularly hard 
pressed for funds and in recent years 
have tended to become independent. Fur- 
thermore there is a strong tendency for 
high school students to register in state 
supported institutions rather than in in- 
dependent schools. Whatever may have 
been the particular advantage of the 
church college, it is thus reaching rela- 
tively fewer young people than hereto- 
fore. This adds to the responsibilities of 
the church the problem of reaching 
students in non-church colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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Two major questions arise from this 
situation. Is the denominational college 
offering a distinctive service which justi- 
fies the church in continuing its support? 
Is the church measuring up to its oppor- 
tunities in tax-supported institutions? 


THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE 


A study of the aims of these colleges 
reveals the fact that few express in pub- 
lished documents any clear aim in terms 
of which their teaching could be so 
planned as to meet the specific needs of 
modern youth, confronted with the ethi- 
cal and religious issues of today. Vague- 
ness and generality characterize these 
aims when they are offered at all. One 
college has a clearly functional view of 
its task, defining its objective as physical 
fitness, discovering and developing inter- 
ests and aptitudes, appreciation of beauty, 
the application of ethical ideals in indi- 
vidual and economic relationships, worthy 
home relationships, proper use of leisure, 
understanding and appreciation of racial 
heritages and the development of world- 
mindedness, social adjustments, scholar- 
ship, and a Christian philosophy of life. 
This is unusually comprehensive and spe- 
cific. 

The customary basis of appeal for stu- 
dents and for support is the claim of a 
campus “atmosphere,” making for Chris- 
tian “character,” but of just what this 
atmosphere consists or as to what char- 
acter is supposed to signify one is left in 
the dark. 

Examination of campus activities shows 
the traditional Christian Associations 
which, however vital, are controlled not 
by the college but by an independent or- 
ganization, the college chapel, with its 
mongrel assemblies to which the students 
are relatively indifferent, sporadic efforts 
at individual counselling, and half-hearted 
efforts at student government. 

As for instruction in religion through 
courses in ethics, religion, and the Bible, 
there is, save where courses are required, 
only a slight impact on the student body 
as a whole. In all the colleges studied, 


Bible receives by far the most emphasis. 
Of 141 courses in religion required in 
75 schools, 67 per cent are in Bible. Of 
94 courses in Bible, 20 are survey courses, 
32 in Old Testament, and 42 in New Tes- 
tament. One-sixteenth as many courses 
are prescribed in religious education, one- 
twelfth as many in philosophy of religion, 
and one-ninth as many in ethics. Never- 
theless enrolments are gravitating toward 
the non-biblical subjects. 


Data as to comparative enrolments are 
available for 61 colleges. . In seven years, 
as compared with changes in college en- 
rolment, there has been a falling off of 
15 per cent in total hours earned in reli- 
gion. In the biblical field the relative 
decrease is 35 per cent, but in non-bibli- 
cal subjects, of which more are offered 
(though few required), there has been 
a relative increase of 43 per cent in hours 
earned. About half of the elective work 
earned is nevertheless in Bible, partly be- 
cause the biblical subjects are assigned 
largely to the first two years and the non- 
biblical largely to the last two years of 
college—when students become crowded 
with preprofessional requirements. 

Explanations are speculative. For one 
thing, religion tends to be departmental- 
ized; and even when, as often, courses 
in religion are scattered through various 
departments, still there is the absence of 
such curricular integration as would free 
religion to serve as the focal point of 
growth through these impressionable 
years. At present it is pocketed, like 
other subjects. Again, the departmental 
aims share the vagueness and generality 
of the aims of the colleges. There is 
little agreement as to what should be 
offered or as to how courses in religion 
should be related to one another or to 
other aspects of the curriculum. The 
most frequent aim is to give the Bible a 
central place in order to teach its content. 
In rare instances, it is recognized that 
the Bible may be definitely related to cur- 
rent social issues. There are few refer- 
ences, in these departmental aims, to char- 
acter, the development of a rational faith 
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in the light of growing knowledge, or to 
current social issues. 

Studies of problems faced by college 
youth suggest that there is a wide gap 
between what students need and what 
they get. The transition from preparatory 
school to college is a serious break for 
many, for which neither high school nor 
college as yet makes adequate provision. 
Conflict of religious tradition taught in 
Sunday school and church with the views 
growing out of a wider culture is notori- 
ous, yet the churches, on the whole, even 
when their youth go to college under their 
own control, do not so arrange matters 
as to. avoid unnecessary shocks which are 
often disastrous to faith. And of course 
many other adjustments must be made 
besides those involving religious inter- 
pretations and practices. As the Syracuse 
survey says, “Modern educational admin- 
istration has involved standardized pro- 
cedures and thorough-going regimenta- 
tion,” and “the student is known as a 
pupil in certain courses, a member of 
the college class of a certain year, a good 
fraternity man or a promising pledge, a 
representative of his college on the foot- 
ball or hockey team, and so on; but there 
is, apart from these class loyalties and 
pigeon holes, little direct interest in him 
as an individual.’’* 


RELIGION. IN Tax-SuPPORTED SCHOOLS 

The situation in state schools is too 
complex for more than a brief comment 
in its various aspects. Courses in reli- 
gion have multiplied enormously in re- 
cent years, both within the curriculum 
and in religious schools and foundations 
established by churches separately and to- 
gether. Of course the number of courses 
is still far below the number available 
in denominational colleges (about half 
as many per college), but standards of 
instruction are high. There is less com- 
parative emphasis on the Bible and far 





*Katz and cegert Students’ Attitudes. The Crafts- 


man Press, Inc. 1 Cf., also Nathan, The Attitude 


of the Jewish Student in the C oops and Universities 
towards his Religion. 


Block Publishing Company, 1932. 
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more comparative emphasis on ethics and 
philosophy of religion. 

There are about 174 Foundations or 
Bible Chairs associated with tax-sup- 
ported schools, some 209 local student 
pastors or secretaries representing single 
churches or denominations, some 34 joint 
representatives, and a large number, pos- 
sibly 1600, local churches serving tax- 
supported constituencies. 

The work offered in these foundations 
varies greatly both in amount and in at- 
traction. Yet even in the most popular 
situations, the total number reached by 
these and by courses in religion in the 
regular curriculum is relatively small. At 
Missouri, for example, including all types 
of work, only 13 per cent of the students 
were enrolled in such courses in 1930-31. 
Furthermore, in most instances, the en- 
rolments have recently fallen off. 

The university pastorate is of. recent 
development, but it is bidding effectively 
for a central place in the life of the uni- 
versity. In this movement the church 
becomes more directly responsible for the 
college student than in any of the other 
methods of approach. In most instances, 
denominational loyalties are recognized 
and conserved. How far this is a strength 
and how far a weakness is an open ques- 
tion. Certainly the denominational clubs, 
under various names, succeed in gathering 
interested groups of students and possibly 
more are reached in this way than by in- 
terdenominational or non-denominational 
effort. The varieties of approach offer 
material for debate, but space does not 
permit adequate description for this pur- 
pose. 


TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS 

It is common knowledge that many 
students, whether in denominational, tax- 
supported, or privately supported schools, 
are dissatisfied or unsatisfied with what 
they have experienced as religion before 
coming to college. Nevertheless they are 
not irreligious. Far from it. Religion is 
one of the chief topics of conversation ; 
sometimes, of course, in pure protest. But 
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even on a ribald basis, such discussion ‘is 
indicative of an underlying need that is 
not satisfied. Various efforts are being 
made to meet this need, including the so- 
called Oxford movement. One of. the 
most pressing questions of today is that 
of providing for and with youth a whole- 
some, constructive, and ethical religious 
experience. Is there any likelihood that 
Buchmanism can do so? 

Another movement of increasing inter- 
est may be roughly classed as Barthian. 
The religion of crisis is taking strong 
hold upon the imagination of European 
youth. Is this the way out for us? 

Perhaps varieties of approach are im- 
portant, since there are varieties of need 
and interest. Certainly the college and 
the church should avoid drifting into a 
stereotyped procedure again. How much 
responsibility should be taken by college 
authorities and how much by the church, 
local or general? Between them, today, 
the needs are obviously not met. How 
far can curriculum reorganization help 
matiers? To what extent are student- 
faculty conferences likely to succeed in 
molding the campus or the college? 

In the teaching of religion surely some- 
thing could be done to bring religion once 
more within the pale of contemporary 
civilization. Today, in its conventional 
expression, it is generally regarded by 
students as dated—a suitable subject for 
the anthropologist or archeologist. Doubt- 
less these attitudes are decidedly unfair 
to the teaching of religion, and it may 
be that no amount of improvement in 
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courses would affect the situation. This 
is debatable. Even a cat may look at 
a king and even a college student may 
question the value of making the Bible 
central in the teaching of religion. There 
is a good deal of emotional conditioning 
manifest where such matters are dis- 
cussed. Does this represent a wholesome 
state of affairs in dealing with college 
students? Is the assurance of the teacher 
only an historical assurance? In any case, 
the enrolments in biblical courses have 
been shifting to other types of courses in 
religion. Is this a good thing or not? 

Perhaps the most important question 
of all is whether the denominational col- 
lege has today a distinctive place in higher 
education. Its contribution today seems 
to resemble that of other similar institu- 
tions. It hzs a local significance. But 
how can it properly claim a share in 
church budgets on the basis of its pres- 
ent program? Religion is coming into 
state-supported schools and independent 
schools at a rapid rate and in a variety 
of guises. Some university officials even 
declare that the state school is an ideal 
training ground for the religious leader- 
ship of the future. Is this a sound claim 
or one likely to be realized? To what 
extent do state schools or religious groups 
in state schools actually tackle the con- 
temporary issues that concern religion? 
To what extent are they silenced by the 
very fact of public support? 

Finally, what place has the religion of 
the faculty members in the religious 
growth of the student? 
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OVERNMENTS have long, per- 
haps always, resorted to profes- 
sional wise men. If they had no official 
Department of Prophets they sought out 
the wise ones on the quiet, and more 
often than not forgot to give credit. Saul 
stole away incog to get a business fore- 
cast from the Sorceress of Endor. Pha- 
raoh appealed to his “trickers” in time 
ef national need. Even practical unmys- 
tical Rome could not do without the offi- 
cial soothsayer. The Middle Ages cre- 
ated the legends of Merlin to continue the 
tradition. Religion and magic, closely 
bound together in early ages, tended to 


set up separate operating departments. as - 


time wore on, owing perhaps to obedience 
to some subtle inner law of division of 
labor. 

With the rise of secular science this 
old cleavage became even more marked. 
But a similar division of function having 
been wrought out between government, 
religion, and business, by virtue of a com- 
plex series of events, magic has tended to 
place itself in the service of business 
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rather than either religion or government 
in these latter days. For various reasons, 
business pays its “trickers” better. And 
government, especially democratic “gov- 
erning,” was assumed to be something 
that any Cincinnatus could take on with 
no preparation except strong ambition or 
success (even failure) in some other ac- 
tivity. This was all very well for a simple 
pastoral society. But the complexities of 
modern national and international organ- 
izations do not lend themselves any longer 
to pious amateuring. Hence the vogue 
for the learned expert, modern represen- 
tative of the older priest-magician. 

No other president, except perhaps 
John Quincy Adams, has had so clear a 
flair for scientific fact and so persistent 
a habit of calling for fact-finding bodies 
as was demonstrated by President Hoov- 
er. The report on Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, submitted to him in 
the last lap of his administration, is the 
cooperative product of six major proph- 
ets, working through an executive staff 
and a corps of over thirty anything but 
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minor prophets drawn from American 
universities, foundations, and fesearch 
institutes. 

The mass of material presented in this 
report is distributed between two fat vol- 
umes totalling nearly 1600 pages and 
thirteen detailed supporting monographs 
in process of publication. The latter are 
designed for the specialist who may want 
to check up on the basic data and the 
uses which the associated writers and in- 
vestigators have made of them. Even 
the two volumes were thought too bulky 
for the average reader, so 75 pages of 
Findings are prefixed to the first volume. 
These have been made even more easily 
accessible by partial or verbatim reprints 
in the periodical press, such as the New 
York Times and The Survey Graphic. 
But it is doubtful whether even by these 
means the content of this report has 
reached or is likely to reach, under cur- 
rent conditions, more than a trifling frac- 
tion of the reading American public. It 
illustrates once more the lag between 
knowledge, even highly organized knowl- 
edge, and the means of diffusing knowl- 
edge. Hence we cannot too complacently 
claim preéminence over primitive peoples, 
even on the score of “knowledge.” 

The reception accorded the Report 
runs true to type. Those of our brothers 
to whom everything that is is wrong, 
naturally object that this is a very con- 
servative, even reactionary report ad- 
dressed to a Republican President, the 
high priest of conservatism. They ap- 
parently damn it more for what it leaves 
out than for what it contains. On the 
other hand, certain representatives of big 
business seem to scent danger, particu- 
larly if teachers get hold of these ma- 
terials and propose on their basis to work 
for’ a new social order. Already the 
word has been spoken publicly that if the 
teachers dare to assert themselves in this 
capacity the business men will rise in 
their wrath and sweep them all away! 

This Report, like the Bible or any other 
document, will, to’ a certain extent, mir- 
ror the reader’s presuppositions and’ prej- 
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udices. For there is no such thing as a 
fact-in-a-vacuum. While the authors of 
the Report claim to have presented a mere 
factual picture, without assaying praise 
or blame, without evaluating, without pre- 
scribing cures, it is certain that, since 
they are human, the valuing factor could 
not be eliminated completely.. The amount 
of this subjectivity varies from section to 
section, depending upon the investigator, 
and to a certain degree also upon the na- 
ture of his materials. It should be suf- 
ficiently obvious that, for example, the 
author of the chapter on art could hardly 
write with the same cool objectivity of 
the writers on population ; likewise, occu- 
pations are vastly easier to depersonalize 
than, say, the activities of women outside 
the home. But even granting these con- 
cessions to the human element in the so- 
cial scientist. it must be said that they 
have to a marked degree succeeded on the 
whole in disentangling observable fact 
from the observer’s emotional reactions. 
To some folk it will seem that certain of 
the authors have ridden their personal 
hobbies in the sections committed to them, 
however “objective” the treatment. Thus 
the sections on invention, attitudes, and on 
the family reveal such “slants.” 


The twenty-nine chapters follow a 
rather orthodox arrangement of sociolog- 
ical materials into three basic divisions of 
“conditioning factors” which tend to pro- 
duce social change, namely, the physical 
environment, the biological element in 
human nature, and the social elements in 
human nature and behaviour. While the 
sections treating these topics do ‘not al- 
ways fall together, it is easy to pick them 
out and group them. Indeed, this is pre- 
cisely what the Findings aim to do under 
the three captions, “Problems of Physical 
Heritage,” “Problems of Biological Heri- 
tage,” “Problems of Social Heritage.” 
Moreover, this arrangement of materials 
presents an excellent illustration of how 
the departmentalizing of knowledge may 
be broken down through co-operative re- 
search. Hence the list of authofs in- 
cludes economists, political scientists, stat- 
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isticians, social workers, educators, and 
public health experts, as well as titular 
sociologists. 

It must be remembered that the com- 
mittee entrusted with this investigation is 
only one of several of the series of fact- 
finders set to work by President Hoover. 
Consequently no attempt was made to 
duplicate or to include in anything ex- 
cept summary fashion the findings of such 
other research bodies as the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, the Wickersham Commission, the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, or the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes. 
Such commissions should not be branded 
as “emasculation,” but rather interpreted 
as sticking to sailing instructions and an 
orderly division of labor in research. The 
Committee was not authorized to report 
on who started the World War or on 
what caused the present depression.’ It 
was asked, in President Hoover’s own 
words, “to examine into the feasibility 
of a national survey of social trends in 
the United States” and to present a “com- 
plete, impartial examination of the facts.” 

Rapid social change is not new, neither 
is revolution—and there is much evidence 
to indicate that we are in the midst of a 
revolution now. But an attempt by con- 
temporaries to measure and describe such 
a revolution in actual medias res is some- 
thing utterly new, and shows how far we 
have travelled in building up techniques 
of social investigation. If the situation 
of the “participant observer” is the pe- 
culiar advantage of sociology, it is safe 
to say that rarely if ever in the history 
of the social sciences has a group of par- 
ticipant observers been given such oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate that peculiar ad- 
vantage. That they may not have meas- 
ured up to the opportunity completely 
need not discredit the idea, but rather 
may simply prove that our techniques 
are not yet perfected for working it out. 

It is a truism that modern life becomes 
increasingly complex, particularly in the 
United States, and it is agreed that social 
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change is not a new phenomenon. But 
the evident accelerated rate . of social 
change in America within recent years 
challenges all, and startles not a few 
people. Uncoordinated mobility and com- 
plexity: that sums up the jury’s ver- 
dict. That is to say, the most outstanding 
fact revealed by this Report is the ragged 
front of our culture outline. Certain 
elements in our civilization have been 
moving at a much more rapid rate than 
others. This has produced the phenom- 
enon known as “cultural lag.” For in- 
stance, the discrepancy between our ca- 
pacity to produce and. our ability to 
distribute or consume; between invention 
and employment ; between the automobile 
and the railroad, the family, crime,.man- 
ners or city streets; between the factory 
and the home; between mechanical and 
social invention :—these varying rates of 
change may account for that peculiar sort 
of vertigo which seems to have overcome 
business men, political leaders, statesmen, 
and even educators. 

A second notable finding is the marked 
shift in the division of labor or distribu- 
tion of function and responsibility be- 
tweén four major social institutions— 
business, government, the church, the 
family. Of these the first two have waxed 
in power and influence; the others seem 
to have waned. Most of our social prob- 
lems result from these shifts, and are 
evidences of painful attempts at readjust- 
ment. 

There seems to be no doubt that our 
country’s basic endowment in material 
resources and population is still sound, 
and there is no evidence of any trend 
toward permanent impairment. For ex- 
ample,.in the field of mineral resources, 
the immediate problem is one of surplus, 
not of shortage. But the rage of competi- 
tion has tended to skim the cream of our 
minerals, to set up over-expanded pro- 
ductive capacity, and to leave the re- 
maining mineral resources in such shape 
as to raise a problem of high costs in the 
future. Since it would be dangerous to 
exaggerate the amount of energy to-be 
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expected from developing water power, 
the crux of the nation’s problem of con- 
serving energy resources seems to lie in 
preventing wastage of coal, petroleum 
and natural gas. Agricultural experts 
also warn against the all too familiar but 
still very real tendency to permit soil 
wastage through depletion, erosion, and 
over-cultivation. They recommend that 
considerable land now under cultivation 
be allowed to revert or be used for forest- 
ation, and predict that because of in- 
creased mechanization of agriculture, both 
in Europe and America, and also the early 
prospect of a stationary population in the 
Western world, there will be a tendency 
to place a premium on crop production on 
the larger farms on the more level lands, 
to reduce the number of people engaged 
in commercial agriculture, and therefore 
to increase the already strong tendency 
toward population shifts. Some measure 
of the outlook may be had from the fact 
that the average American farmer is al- 
ready capable of producing for eighteen 
persons, including himself, three others in 
his immediate family, twelve other Ameri- 
cans, and two foreigners. Unfortunately, 
however, the farmer’s plane of living has 
not risen proportionately to the improve- 
ment in agricultural technique. The 
process of adjustment between city and 
country is still going on, owing to im- 
proved communication and inter-migra- 
tion; and this process involves the 
countryside itself in some very painful 
shifts and obvious lags between village 
and open country, school, church, and 
government. 

While this great natural endowment 
has been enormously enhanced by inven- 
tion and technology, with a resultant un- 
precedented productivity, and while in- 
ventors and engineers hold out visions 
of still greater productivity, nevertheless 
many lags and maladjustments are ob- 
servable within the economic structure. 


The flow of credit is not synchronized with 
the flow of production. There are recurrent 
disasters in the business cycle. Employers’ or- 
ganizations have changed more rapidly than 
employee organizations. A social set of eco- 
nomic problems is that occasioned by the trans- 
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formation in agriculture due to science, to 
electricity and gasoline, and to the growth of 
the agencies of communication. Another focus 
of maladjustments has its center in our ideas 
of property, the distribution of wealth and pov- 
erty—new forms of age-old problems. 


These same maladjustments have created 
similar repercussions in the zone where 
business touches government. They have 
forced an enormous expansion of govern- 
mental activity which has brought in its 
train bureaucracy, problems of taxation, 
and obvious corruption and inefficiency. 
Nevertheless, the trend seems to be in the 
direction of “still closer union between 
the government and industry.” Mean- 
while governmental units tend to grow 
larger and the power of the executive 
or administrative branch of government 
to increase. 

The second of the nation’s basic re- 
sources—population—reveals no inherent 
decadence. The expectation of life has 
greatly increased during the past thirty 
years, owing chiefly to favorable environ- 
mental factors. But it appears that in 
spite of the reduction in malnutrition and 
mortality and an increased grip on life, 
“the American people are not enjoying 
the full extent of their vitality before 
they die.” Wages, real income, have in- 
creased since 1900, but poverty is still so 
widespread that our people cannot realize 
the full: advantage of productive technol- 
ogy translated into terms of health. For 
several reasons it is likely that greater 
efforts will be made in the near future to 
conserve the lives and health of our pop- 
ulation. In the first place, a radical slow- 
ing up in the rate of increase has taken 
place. Instead of the wild predictions 
of the 200,000,000 population by 2000 
A. D., statisticians now warn realtors and 
business men that. they can count upon 
scarcely more than 133,000,000 by 1940, 
and perhaps not more than 145,000,000 
during the present century. The birth 
rate has been declining steadily, but not 
at an equal rate throughout the popula- 
tion. 

Birth rates, death rates and migration have 
redistributed groups of our population in the 


past and these forces are at work among our 
ethnic stocks. Among Negroes death rates are 
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about one and a half times as high as among 
whites. Death rates are also higher for the 
foreign born than for native born whites, al- 
though the differences are slight for those in 
the same income groups. Birth rates are some- 
what higher among Negroes and foreign born 
whites than among native whites. The net re- 
sult is that Negroes constitute a smaller pro- 
portion of the population than in earlier years 
and if present policies of restrictive immigration 
continue in force, the foreign born will be a 
declining element. 

Conservation of population is only an 
idle phrase without some form of social 
planning which will provide a decent 
habitat for it. This is all the more im- 
portant since biologists like Jennings tell 
us that environment is more important 
than any form of negative eugenics in the 
control of population quality. How in- 
creasingly important city and regional 
planning tends to become is brought out 
by the fact that approximately half the 
people of the United States now huddle 
into ninety-six so-called metropolitan 
areas. But with the exception of a few 
very large cities, the present trend is 
toward the highest rate of growth in sub- 
urban or ancillary cities ranged about the 
giants. From the standpoint of social 
work this is of tremendous significance; 
for usually the large cities are well pro- 
vided with a varied equipment of social 
welfare and health agencies, while the 
smaller cities are struggling along with 
very meager resources in either personnel 
or income. 

Certain other trends in the field of hu- 
man welfare are to be noted. With the 
sharp decline in the birth rate and various 
controls over sickness, we are tending to 
become a nation of elders. During the 
next twenty years we may expect an 
almost 50 per cent increase in the propor- 
tion of persons over 65, and about 25 per 
cent in the proportion of those in the age 
groups 45-64. The proportion in the most 
productive age groups, however, will in- 
crease but slightly, while the proportion 
of the group under twenty tends to de- 
cline. These facts will necessitate over- 


hauling of our whole educational system, 
consideration of education for leisure, re- 
training of the vocationally displaced, 
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providing for children held back from 
entering industry, introducing new con- 
cepts of social insurance including unem- 
ployment insurance and old age pensions. 
Meanwhile a little more than half the 
population “carry on the current work of 
society” and somewhat less than half are 
dependents. 


While the Committee’s Report is in no 
sense an alarmist document, it occasion- 
ally pokes the reader so vigorously that 
he becomes uncomfortably awake. Not 
the least discomfort is bound to arise 
from learning that there is apparently no 
manifest destiny which assures the aver- 
age American that his standard of living 
is fixed forever at a high level. Indeed, 
it is at least an open question if there is 
not a trend toward a lowered standard of 
living. The Committee seriously doubts 
whether even a living wage has been 
secured for the American worker in spite 
of all our great technological showing, 
and for the very good reason that the 
mortality rate amongst the working class 
is still relatively so much higher than that 
of the professional classes. While real 
wages and incomes of workers increased 
measurably from 1900 to 1930, they were 
not sufficient to register themselves in a 
much lengthened life-line. The outlook 
is still further complicated by the ob- 
vious drop in labor union membership 
during the last ten years. Whether this 
is because of poor leadership, clinging to 
an archaic policy of craft divisions, ag- 
gressive opposition of employers, or is 
due to other causes, it is evident that some 
new measures and agencies for social 
control and the protection of labor must 
be built up, if workers are to preserve 
more or less intact their present levels 
of well being. Another point in this con- 
nection occupies a considerable section of 
the Report, namely, consumer attitudes. 
Here alongside of increased income, pur- 
chasing power, rising standards of ad- 
equacy and comfort in living, and a sharp 
increment both in volume and variety of 
consumers’ goods, we are confronted 
with multiplication of influences playing 
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upon the consumer and shaping his hab- 
its, swifter fashion changes and height- 
ened instability or fickleness of consumer 
demand. In short, “it is an open question 
whether factors making for consumer 
confusion in our rapidly changing culture 
are not actually outstripping the forces 
making for more effective consumption. 
Society is content to allow the buying of 
a living to remain, like health in the 
Middle Ages, largely an area of private 
chaos.” 


The reputation of Americans for in- 
ventiveness is amply borne out by the 
facts and trends noted in various sections 
of the Report. Indeed one of the chief 
cultural lags is between invention as such 
and the ability to control its social conse- 
quences through social invention. The 
author of the section on invention tends to 
ride his hobby hard. Some of the dis- 
cussion runs toward exaggeration, almost 
naive at times, departs from the field of 
real science, allows hocus-pocus to creep 
in, and indulges in what looks perilously 
like pontifical dogmatism. For example, 
not many people will grant scientific va- 
lidity to the statement that feeding 
mothers copper and manganese will en- 
courage mother love! Much more tenable 
are the general conclusions that technical 
or material invention has moved more 
rapidly than social invention, that the 
latter needs nurturing and encourage- 
ment, and that there is no prospect 
for any let-up or moratorium on in- 
vention. 

In general, the application of invention 
to means of communication is clearly re- 
corded, although the conclusions on the 
effects of such gains are very thin and 
highly tentative. We knew all this be- 
fore. The most significant finding in this 
field is that newspaper circulation is per- 
haps close to the point of a maximum sat- 
uration. Next to that is the conclusion 
that control of radio advertising would be 
desirable in order to prohibit types de- 
nied to newspapers. The sum total of 
this part of the study is that “personal iso- 
lation ... is increasingly rare, and, 
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when desired, increasingly difficult to 
achieve.” 

Closely related with the various arts of 
communication are possible changes in 
popular attitudes, opinions, and _ beliefs. 
This is admittedly a complex field in 
which to observe and record changes. 
While the Committee made a strong 
effort to get the facts and to interpret 
them, it cannot be said that the findings 
are entirely convincing. 


The technique employed (counting of 
articles in selected periodicals) is open to 
grave suspicion and can only be accepted 
with large doses of salt. Upon the basis 
of this technique we are informed that 
circulation data show losses by religious 
and gains by scientific periodicals, that 
the Bible receives less than half the at- 
tention it had twenty-five years ago, that 
approval of organized Christianity meets 
with declining approval, that “open mind- 
ed religion” is rising in favor, that tra- 
ditional sex attitudes are going into the 
discard, that opinion favors easy divorce, 
that approval of religious sanctions for 
sex conduct is declining, that moving pic- 
tures are more apt than any class of mag- 
azines to present divorce and sexual ir- 
regularities in an approving light, that 
there is a rise against monogamistic sex 
mores, that reform discussions tend to 
subside, and that discussions of interna- 
tional problems have been on the increase. 
These significant changes of attitude may 
have occurred, but the intensity of the 
change cannot be measured by mere 
measurement of space or even circulation, 
unless one grants that movie producers 
and periodical managers always know ex- 
actly what the people want and give them 
what they want. 

Such conclusions may be tested by other 
sections of the Report, notably those on 
education, religion, crime, and the arts. 
So far as religion is concerned, the or- 
ganized religious agencies of the United 
States have experienced far more impres- 
sive gains in wealth than in membership 
during the past twenty years. Recently 
the value of church property has grown 
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more rapidly than the nation’s total in- 
come. Certain non-traditional denomina- 
tions have increased their membership 
strikingly since 1906; religious agencies 
for youth have made impressive gains 
both in membership and wealth. On the 
whole, in spite of increases in parochial 
school enrolment, Roman Catholic mem- 
bership has grown less rapidly than that 
of the Protestant bodies as a group. 
There has been a significant growth in re- 
ligious education, and in both denomina- 
tional and wundenominational agencies 
which provide social and recreational fa- 
cilities for young people. Even mission- 
ary personnel nearly doubled during the 
twenty years preceding 1923, and the de- 
cline since that date has been small. On 
the other hand, “churchmen have found it 
increasingly necessary to square their 
teachings with the findings of scientific 
inquiry . . . . Since 1900 the church has 
been forced to compete more and more 
with an ever increasing number of secular 
agencies and activities ... change in 
religious thinking is also indicated by a 
lessening of emphasis upon religious 
dogma among Protestants .... There 
has also been a growing inclusiveness in 
the interpretation placed upon the Social 
Gospel.” On the whole the conclusion is 
reached that the last twenty or thirty 
years has been a period of great religious 
uncertainty, in which old standards and 
attitudes have been very considerably 
modified. 

So far as crime enters into the 
picture drawn by this report, 
no support is found for the belief that an im- 
mense crime wave has engulfed the United 
States. .. . Rather the movement of these in- 
dexes resembles the gradual rise of the level of 
a body of water. . . . The organization of crim- 
inals has continued to develop. . . . The agencies 
of criminal justice have not developed sufficiently 
to enable the state to cope successfully with the 
problem of crime. This is not because of evi- 
dent deterioration in the police, the courts and 
the penal institutions, but because of the failure 
of these agencies to keep pace with the growing 
difficulties of the situation. 

While it is predicted that the number of 


criminal laws will continue to increase 
but at a decreasing rate, and that no 
reduction is in sight in the number of 
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crimes, the prospect for greater efficiency 
on the part of the police, courts, and 
other agencies is not encouraging, and 
for three reasons: “politics,” unwilling- 
ness of the taxpayer to provide the nec- 
essary costs of efficiency, and the “local- 
istic restrictions on the agencies of justice 
by the American framework of govern-- 
ment.” 

The American school represents at 
one and the same time a governmental 
triumph and a serious center of cultural 
maladjustments. Every state in the 
Union now has a compulsory school at- 
tendance law, and most American chil- 
dren of elementary school age are actu- 
ally enrolled, although in this respect 
Negroes fall far below whites. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of children of high 
school age are in school. Since 1900 high 
school enrolment has increased eight- 
fold, and college enrolment five-fold. 
These torrential increases raise in them- 
selves certain problems centering about 
the over-supply of “white collar” work- 
ers, the adjustment of curricula to a ma- 
chine civilization, the effects of deferred 
age of marriage upon the family and sex 
mores. Other questions have to do with 
the adjustment of schools to increased 
leisure, to the needs of adult workers, to 
those displaced from their jobs through 
age or technological changes. Meanwhile 
it is clear that the trend is in the direction 
of a wide diversification of educational 
opportunity at the college level, toward a 
secondary school curriculum in length 
resembling similar schools in Europe, 
toward an increase in adult education, 
toward parent and preschool education, 
toward the better social adjustment of the 
individual through educational and voca- 
tional guidance, behavior clinics, and or- 
ganized efforts to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency. In the face of these trends 
and demands upon our educational sys- 
tem, there seems to be no immediate 
prospect of relief now from the fact that 
every nine years more than a million new 
teachers are required, and that between 
20 and 30 per cent of the elementary 
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school teachers still have less than two 
years of education beyond the high school 
and that still larger proportions of both 
elementary and high school teachers are 
without special professional training. In 
view of the enormous potentialities of this 
great educational machine, it is not to be 
wondered at that both behind the scenes 
and on the open stage “Fascists, Com- 
munists, churches, patriots and social re- 
formers” (and, though the Report does 
not mention them, aggressive corpora- 
tions and business organizations) are 
moved with concern as to who shall con- 
trol the ideas communicated to our chil- 
dren. 


Changing attitudes in America are re- 
vealed also by the new manifestations of 
the arts in our “social dividend.” The 
generally observed acceleration of social 
change in other fields seems to be reflect- 
ed in the arts also. “Within the past 
fifteen years the arts as a factor in in- 
fluencing our national life have gained 
not only positively but relatively, and 
... the change has been most rapid 
within the past five years.” While the 
situation, speaking both geographically 
and from the standpoint of relative im- 
portance of various branches of art, may 
be described as “spotty” (the Committee’s 
own term), nevertheless, taking the 
country as a whole, there seems to be no 
doubt of a definite trend toward the “be- 
lief that beauty, its creation, reproduction, 
its passive enjoyment has an essential 
place in normal human life.” Thus art 
is entering industry, is intriguing men 
who formerly would have been ashamed 
to confess an interest, and continues to 
attract increasing numbers of students of 
whom only a small fraction can ever hope 
to make a living by it. As to the immed- 
iate future, the Committee predicts that 
the lag between education and the arts 
will be overcome and that education will 
recognize its possibilities of encouraging 
the creative artist in both letters and the 
graphic arts; that as an educational by- 
product should come higher standards of 
conscious appreciation on the part of the 
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population as a whole; that the state may 
be expected to increase rather than dimin- 
ish its contributions even in days of 
financial stringency; that eventually we 
may begin to give greater consideration 
to such neglected arts as fine cooking, 
courtesy, and elegant conversation; and 
finally that “art is a medium for whole- 
some and stimulating social intercourse 
for young and old alike, and that it offers 
to the individual a balancing factor to set 
against the strains of a mechanized civil- 
ization,” will be recognized. 


It is manifestly impossible within the 
meager limits of this review to cover 
every sector of such an exhaustive and 
comprehensive report. But many of its 
main features may be summarized in their 
relation to a common focal point, namely, 
the American family. First should be 
repeated such facts as that the shutting 
off of immigration has altered the pat- 
tern of birth rates and other vital sta- 
tistics; that the increase of population 
in the upper age groups places an in- 
creased strain upon the family as well 
as upon our educational and recreational 
resources ; that average worker income is 
still insufficient to provide against ex- 
cessive sickness and mortality, and that 
the lack of any proffered solution for un- 
employment constitutes a potent menace 
to family integrity and security. Next we 
are to recognize that child labor is actually 
decreasing both relatively and absolutely, 
whether owing to the complexity of mod- 
ern life, the heightened technical require- 
ments of present occupations, changing 
customs, or legal restrictions. Likewise, 
the increasing entrance of women into in- 
dustry is a primary datum. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the total labor force 
of the country are women. One out of 
every four married women is at work. 
There is a strong tendency for older 
women (i.e. from 45 to 64) to cling to 
gainful occupation. Since 1890 the pro- 
portion of women in this group has in- 
creased 50 per. cent. But in spite of the 
strong attraction of occupations outside 
the home the proportion of housewives 
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not otherwise occupied (about 26,000,000 
of them) still remains approximately 
what it was 60 years ago. 

The experts who wrote the section of 
the family in this Report are strongly of 
the opinion that most of the traditional 
functions of the family have been taken 
over by other agencies in the American 
culture complex, and that the trend con- 
tinues in that direction. Nobody familiar 
at all with the facts would gainsay a cer- 
tain development in this direction. In- 
deed it is almost a truism. Yet the family 
has not been displaced in its functions of 
bearing children, conserving them, com- 
municating to them important attitudes 
during the first most plastic years of life. 
Nor can it be denied that it remains the 
most important consuming unit. There- 
fore, while for twenty years or more it 
has been the reviewer’s contention that 
such a redistribution of functions between 
major social institutions has been going 
on and perhaps should go on as the Re- 
port observes, nevertheless it would be 
all but naive to assert that the family even 
now has lost its economic productive 
function. It is not enough to pile up, as 
the Report does, figures of increased pro- 
duction of canneries or bakeries and in- 
terpret them as meaning “losses in the 
occupations of women at home.” Such 
figures may equally mean gains in planes 
of living and shifts in occupation. Put in 
other terms, there is little evidence to 
show any startling gain in leisure for the 
majority of these millions of housewives. 
Even the increasing use of electrification 
and labor saving devices in the home may 
only mean rising standards of house and 
home keeping, not lost occupations. In- 
deed the average housewife in America 
today is a producer in exactly the same 
sense as the vast majority of industries 
are producers. Only a small proportion 
of the total labor force or capital of the 
country is employed in strictly extractive 
industries. The biggest proportion is 


busy transforming or “converting” raw 
materials into usable forms of consumer 
goods. This is precisely what the house- 
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wife still does even with canned goods or 
other partly prepared foods. The popu- 
larity of cook books—one of the few 
bright spots in the publishing business, 
and the vogue of household pages in the 
daily press are sufficient proof of this 
assertion. For this reason the section on 
the family in the Report seems to mirror 
its authors’ presuppositions, and contains 
personal evaluations with which the read- 
er may not agree and which may not be in 
strict accord with observable fact. 

On certain other points the Report 
seems more acceptable. Thus there seems 
no reason to doubt that the present family 
household is about one quarter smaller 
than the colonial prototype, but that in 
recent years its further decrease has been 
slight, and that it apparently has reached 
a certain degree of stabilization in this re- 
gard. Likewise, marriage tends to be 
achieved at a somewhat later age than in 
the first period of our national history ; 
nevertheless younger marriages tend to 
increase, and there is no strike on mar- 
riage. Divorce continues unabated, still 
in the approximate proportion of one di- 
vorce to six marriages. But the rate is 
not uniform, nor is there any observable 
trend toward uniformity. The West still 
tops the East in this matter, and there is 
a general tendency to broaden the grounds 
for divorce. The unhappily married ap- 
pear to be less patient and are inclined to 
take action for divorce sooner than their 
predecessors. While not anticipating any 
let-up in the pressure for divorce in the 
near future, the Reports predicts (but 
gives no facts or reasons) that the rate 
must decrease in the long run. 

Individualization of members of the 
family group still goes on, but has a long 
way to go yet. While 39 states now give 
married women approximately equal 
property rights with their husbands, and 
39 also give them equal co-guardianship 
over their children, only 8 recognize the 
woman’s right to separate domicile. Ap- 
parently cities prefer the non-family 
woman, since of the total unmarried 
women 20 to 34 years old 66 per cent live 
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in urban territory while only 59 per cent 
of the unmarried men of similar age are 
to be found therein. Why a larger per- 
centage of the widowed are located in 
cities is not clear: is it because it is easier 
to get on alone, or because it is harder to 
find a new mate? 


Housing of the American family is be- 
coming of increasing concern. Although 
it is frequently asserted that the Ameri- 
can family is the worst housed in the 
whole world, the Committee did not go 
deeply into this question, largely it would 
seem because the President had a separate 
group of experts working upon this prob- 
lem. Yet the Report does point out that 
about one-half the American people are 
renters and that social movements to pro- 
vide good housing constitute an import- 
ant effort to strengthen the home and the 
family. Moreover it recognizes that 
present-day social work starts from the 
“assumption that preservation of the 
family as the basic unit of social living is 
their accepted objective ... Both the 
family welfare and the child welfare so- 
cieties are committed therefore to con- 
servation of family life.” Here it is of 
interest to note the growing belief in the 
possibility of directing the pattern and 
course of social life through care and 
nurture of children. Yet the Report de- 
plores the characteristic lag in the appli- 
cation of available knowledge to the wel- 
fare of children, due partly at least to 
the rigidity of welfare institutions. No 
less important is the apparent trend for 
“broken homes” to vary directly with the 
size of the community. For example, cities 
register more than twice as many such 
homes as are to be found in rural terri- 
tory. In spite of statistical evidence of 
contrary nature presented in recent years 
by other investigators, the writers of this 
Report seem convinced that since broken 
homes without children are nearly three 
times as frequent as those with children, 
children are a binding and stabilizing fac- 
tor in the home. It is in the handling or 
failure to handle such a problem that one 
fundamental weakness of the Report is 
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revealed, namely, its rather obvious 
neglect of such an elementary statistical 
device as correlation. An admirable op- 
portunity for such technique is in the cor- 
relation of birth statistics and divorce. 
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The Committee is well aware of the 
implications of all these data for educa- 
tion. It goes on record as favoring birth- 
control centers, family advice clinics for 
both married and unmarried, scientific 
research on educational problems, health 
education, the utilization of specialized 
educational methods for adults, the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, parents 
and racial groups. But it does not limit 
its educational thinking to the formal set- 
up of the school: it includes museums, 
libraries, the radio, the cinema, and other 
agencies ; and it strongly hints at the need 
for drastic revision of educational equip- 
ment and techniques to meet the trends in 
economic life and international relations. 


As a sort of coda to its fact finding, 
the Committee finally sets down a certain 
formal summary of principles and a 
handful of suggestions as to means for 
coping with social change. The funda- 
mental principles are two, namely, “that 
social problems are products of change, 
and that social changes are interrelated.” 
How can the nation translate these prin- 
ciples into appropriate social action?— 
by “long-time constructive integration of 
social effort,” by smoothing out somehow 
what we called earlier the ragged front of 
our cultural outline. And this might be 
accomplished if the following indispen- 
sable conditions were fulfilled: 


Willingness and determination to undertake 
important integral changes in the reorganization 
of social life, including the economic and the 
political orders, rather than the pursuance of a 
policy of drift. 

Recognition of the role which science must 
play in such a reorganization of life. 

Continuing recognition of the intimate inter- 
relationship between changing scientific tech- 
niques, varying social interests and institutions, 
modes of social education and action and broad 
social purposes. 

Specific ways and means of procedure for 
continuing research and for the formulation of 
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concrete policies as well as for the successful 
administration of the lines of action indicated. 

How near are we to realizing these con- 
ditions? The Committee sets down its 
belief that ‘“‘we may reasonably anticipate 
a considerable body of constructive social 
thinking in the near future .... Nor 
can we fail to observe the interest of gov- 
ernment itself, national, state, and local 
alike, in the technical problems of social 
research and of prevision and planning.” 
The Social Science Research Council is 
suggested as an instrumentality capable 
of taking the initiative in moving toward 
more and continuous consideration of the 
broader aspects of social integration and 
planning. Finally it hazards the opinion 
that “it is not impossible that there might 
in time emerge a National Advisory 
Council, including representatives of 
scientific, educational, governmental and 
economic interests devoted to the major 
task of social thinking, that is, the clari- 
fication of human values and their re- 
formulation in order to give expression 
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to them in terms of today’s life and op- 
portunities.” Thus the Committee, after 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and working two years, comes to a 
conclusion which Saint Simon and August 
Comte reached a century ago, and which 
in one way or another social thinkers have 
been urging ever since Plato and his 
Republic. But the money and time will 
be well spent if this plea for social 
planning amid a welter of chaos gets a 
hearing. The alternatives are violent 
revolution, “dark periods of serious re- 
pression of libertarian and democratic 
forms, the proscription and loss of many 
useful elements in the present productive 
system.” For while the Committee spe- 
cifically disclaims any attitude of “alarm- 
ist irresponsibility,” it holds that it would 
be highly negligent “to gloss over the 
stark and bitter realities of the social situ- 
ation, and to ignore the imminent perils 
in further advance of our heavy technical 
machinery over crumbling roads and 
shaking bridges. There are times when 
silence is not neutrality but assent.” 
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SHARING THE QUEST FOR VALUES 
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OST of us have read or listened to 
many an attempt to prove that some 
one special thing is the indispensable es- 
sence of religion. Each specialist, 
whether in theology, in psychology, in 
philosophy, in history, or in sociology, 
tends to trace religion back to some one 
root, either in the more or less imaginary 
past, or in human nature, so called. I 
refer not to the dogmatists, who identify 
religion with their own doctrines, but 
rather to the theorists, those students of 
comparative religion who try to interpret 
and account for every particular religious 
belief or practice in terms of a single the- 
ory or principle. In so doing they tend 
to become one-sided, if not to distort the 
actual facts. One recalls, for example, 
the ghost theory, the ancestor-worship 
theory, the fear and curiosity theories, 
and the theory of mystic identification. 
Modern anthropology has made us 
wary of these monistic myths about the 
origins or essence of religion. The his- 
torians of culture are finding too many 
exceptions to every theory. Among the 
vast array of recorded beliefs and prac- 
tices they find no longer any common 
denominator, present in all these and ab- 


sent in all others. Each of the pet the- 
ories falls short or proves to include more 
than we are willing to include in our word 
religion. The roots of religion are le- 
gion, nor do they necessarily dominate its 
growth or its future. 

If we are realistic, we come to realize 
that religion is a word, used in Euro- 
peanized civilizations to describe a highly 
composite and variable constellation of 
practices, beliefs, objects, and what have 
you. When we try to observe and un- 
derstand other cultures than our own, 
past or present, what we do is to see in 
them traits which at some point or other 
correspond to religion as we know it; or, 
practices to which we can impute such 
motives as we, with our particular the- 
ories, call religious. For the most part 
this practice proves justifiable, but around 
the ragged edges of so-called religion we 
find in many cultures a penumbra of de- 
batable over-lapping materials, which 
won't fit the forms we had superposed 
upon them. 

If, therefore, I attempt to interpret 
religious experience in terms of the 
quest for values, let none think that I am 
trying to exclude or asking the reader 
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to ignore other of its more or less val- 
ued aspects. Moreover, the quest for 
values is by no means confined to those 
institutions, teachings, and states of mind 
which we traditionally dub_ religious. 
What I present is merely one way of 
reinterpreting history; a way which, 
moreover, has already proved highly 
fruitful in scholarship and in inspiration, 
—namely, the interpretation in terms of 
man’s valuation processes, emotional, es- 
thetic, and ethical. 
es SF S 


As one becomes older, one has fewer 
but stronger convictions. As I grope to 
find the solid in the flux, I have come 
to have one conviction which, reduced to 
lowest terms, seems a truism, almost like 
the occasional dream of profound philo- 
sophic truth which one wakes only to 
find absurdly obvious or meaningless. 
Yet it has been profoundly questioned 
of recent years. This obvious profundity 
is nothing more nor less than that values 
are valuable. This seems to beg the ques- 
tion, but it really challenges one to say 
what we mean by value; and that, prov- 
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I do not mean the merely skeptic, nor 
merely the iconoclast. Your skeptic may 
be chiefly an intellectual doubter, a chal- 
lenger of institutions or doctrines; and 
your iconoclast may do so in defense of 
his own honest faith, the values of which 
he thus more or less consciously affirms. 
Your true cynic, on the other hand, 
doubts not merely the facts or theories, 
not the forms only, but the values these 
represent. He attacks the values them- 
selves; nay, he denies objective basis to 
the very experience which we call worth- | 
whileness. age 

In a recent address, Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, the liberal religious leader of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Society, dropped a 
phrase which seemed pregnant with in- 
terpretive significance; he referred to 
spirit as the power to value. That word 
spirit had been almost lost to my vocabu- 
lary, because, aside from its ancient su- 
perstitious usages, it had become indis- 
tinguishably confused with merely emo- 
tional experience on the one hand, and 
with mind or intellect on the other. Doc- 
tor Neumann gave the word itself a new 


ing to be a matter of feelings, at once, Value. 


forces one to define what we value. Val- 
ues are proved, not by experiment, but 
by experience. 

Let us not attempt to wrangle with the 
economists over their definitions of value. 
Consider that the word describes any ex- 
perience in which our attention is cen- 
tered upon the satisfyingness of the ex- 
perience,—or upon its failure to satisfy, 
—in comparison with other experiences, 
and as a guide to adjustive efforts. 

The quest of life is to find what things 
are most satisfying. The realities of life 
are those experiences whose values prove 
secure. The very process of valuing, in 
which we compare one experience or ob- 
ject with another, is the bond which unites 
our experience for us and establishes a 
moral integration, a personal integrity in 
our living. 

Yet the statement that values are valu- 
able, and therefore worth effort, is chal- 
lenged by every cynic. When I say cynic, 


Now, the cynic is one who has lost the 
| essence of spirituality, the power to value, 
| the experience of living qualitatively. The 
| cynic has thus ceased his quest, because 

he has ceased to find anything satisfying, 
knows of nothing worth the effort, no 
value worth the quest. At least, he be- 
lieves that nothing valuable is attainable. 
He cannot, with Stevenson, recognize 
any value achievable in the very quest of 
the unattainable Eldorado. 

“The place where men seek The High- 
est is Holy Ground.” 

Religious experience of most kinds can 
be consistently and therefore satisfyingly 
interpreted as a part, perhaps the most 
vivid part, of men’s efforts to organize 
their total experience in relation to some 
scale of values, considered universal and 
therefore metaphysical or supernatural ; 
their efforts to orient themselves toward 
some combination of values, whether or 
not personified in spiritual beings; or, to 
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transmute themselves in relation to some 
supreme values deified or attributed to 
God. 

If, then, God personifies our supreme 
affirmations of value for self or for a 
people, then cynicism is indeed irreligion ; 
or, if our personification be consistent, it 
is Satan himself. 

For one who doubts God, I would beg 
that he forget the formulated and stereo- 
typed images, intellectual or physical, in 
which God has been created or embodied ; 
and let him, like Jacob, seek some experi- 
ence, good or bad, past or present, in 
which he can and does find an indubitable 
and enduring sense of realness. Let him 
realize also, frankly, that his sense of this 
experience may change, but that what 
was real remains. Let him call that ex- 
perience God. Even though experience 
be a profound sense of evil, God is that 
which found it so. One cannot seriously 
question a value without assuming a 
higher value by which it is tested. 

es Ss SF 


Jane Addams has recently published 
another of those books in which she has 
so often shared her keen sense of the 
values in the lives of those around her, 
thus reflecting the quality of her own liv- 
ing. In this book she has presented a 
series of personal appraisals of her 
friends, whom she calls friends of Hull 
House, so completely has she identified 
herself with her work. I recently heard 
her pay just such another lovely tribute 
to two such friends at the memorial meet- 
ing at Hull House for Julia Lathrop and 
Florence Kelley, who passed away this 
spring. 

I shall never forget her gracious pres- 
ence, personally meeting and ushering 
nearly all of over a hundred guests who 
attended. I use the word guest advisedly, 
for however formal the occasion, or re- 
mote the contact, one never meets Miss 
Addams at Hull House without feeling 
that one is her guest in her home—not a 
mere visitor. 

It is from such personal appreciations 
of friends that she has selected a few for 
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this present book. Being memorial ad- 
dresses, they call forth, especially in the 
introduction, her philosophy of life, death, 
and immortality. The phrase with which 
she closes this introduction is the title of 
the book. It is the key to her scale of 
values, the secret of her faithfulness, her 
equanimity, her magnanimity—those old 
Roman virtues so rare nowadays: The 
Excellent Is the Permanent. 


The Excellent is the Permanent! One 
has faith that that which is most valu- 
able does survive—and also, therefore, 
that what does not survive does not mat- 
ter. Physical preservation is not to be 
confused with survival of values. The 
experience of excellence has a timeless 
quality that cannot be destroyed. Even 
if forgot, it has not died, but continues to 
have its place in the stream of events in 
a panorama of eternal values in which a 
lifetime is but as a handbreadth. “My 
father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
“The things which are seen are tem- 


poral... .” 
es SF SF 


The quest for values is widespread 
now as always; and perhaps now espe- 
cially, when accustomed and worldly 
achievements and objectives have been 
shattering in a way which disconcerts | 
the accepted standards of American and | 


other Nordic and acquisitive cultures.__— 


Witness the amazing popularity recently 
attained by more or less competent writ- 
ers, cults, magazines, speakers, books, in 
which, while the earmarks of conven- 
tional religion may be conspicuously ab- 
sent or studiously sugarcoated, the essen- 
tial appeal is to those masses of people 
who are hungry for a sense of emotional |, 
security, for valid objectives, for an an- 
chorage of faith in something worth liv- 
ing or dying for. This popularity ranges 
from the immense audiences accorded 
serious and wise men such as Neumann, 
Overstreet, Martin, and Adams, to the 
more or less commercialized exploitation 
of such work as that of Durant, Browne, 
Seabury, Crane, or Barton. The break- 
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ing of banks, the quaking of institutions, 
the debacle of empires lead people, as in 
an earthquake, to grab for something 
solid. They grope, like the Athenians 
and Romans of Jesus’ century, toward 
Lo, Here! and Lo, There! some “Un- 
known God,” some mystically valid ex- 
perience. 

Among a people which has an indi- 
vidualistic tradition, the values of life 
will naturally be rather egotistic in focus, 
and divisive in effect. This is as true of 
such people’s theology as it is of their 
ethics and their economics. There is a 
logically consistent strain which links 
protestantism, utilitarianism, Darwinism, 
and laissez-faire; an inter-relation well 
brought out in Tawney’s work on The 
Religion of Capitalism. 

Most civilizations, however, have been 
more communal and collective in their 
organization than is our experiment of 
a mere couple of centuries. A few ex- 
amples of the ways in which the group 
values felt by different peoples are ex- 
pressed in their respective religious cul- 
tures will perhaps illuminate this relation- 
ship. 

In ancient Crete, as in Egypt, the cru- 
cial importance to the group of the mys- 
terious power of growth was worshipped 
in the spring; and the renewed vigor of 
the season, shared by everything living, 
was celebrated by ecstatic collective 
dances in which the people recreated their 
god. One of their number, a vigorous 
adolescent, personified the values of the 
group festival, and was then and there 
deified. The spirit of the occasion, of the 
crowd, entered into him: not being him- 
self, being beside himself, he was called 
en theos, which might be translated by 
coining the word “engodded.” One is 
reminded of the saying, “Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I among them.” 

For the Hebrews, the prophets spoke 
in the name of their God for the values 
He represented, because they felt these 
values necessary to collective salvation. 
“Thus saith the Lord,” is their sanction. 
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For them, both guilt and credit were still 
tribal, rather than personal. 

For Rome, the worship of each newly 
conquered nation was added to its pan- 
theon, to symbolize the linkage of its val- 
ues with those of Rome, and Rome’s rec- 
ognition of the interests of its new prov- 
ince. But, to symbolize that which was 
of supreme value to the Empire, its unity 
and sovereignty were deified in the Em- 
peror. 


“Sesmead 
For each people its own sacred values: 


For defeated or despised peoples, the 
gods are gods of consolation, of protest, of 
revenge, of emancipation, or of ultimate 
victory. For military and missionary cul- 
tures, God is a god of battles, of martial 
virtues, and of exclusive nationalism or 
domineering doctrines. For complacent 
Victorianism or blatant Babbitry, God is 
a god of proxy providence or manifest 
destiny, who, according to one’s luck and 
temperament, sanctions either individual 
go-getting, or passive recipiency of divine 
favors as due rewards of virtue, with 
that gratitude which has been described 
as a lively expectation of favors to come. 
For Professor Carver, the only “religion 
worth having” is one whose ultimate test 
of value is productivity and prosperity. 
Last, but not least, no one will consider 
un-American the worship of the Almighty 
Dollar ! 

The majority of religions have tended 
thus to represent and glorify collective or 
commonly accepted values—i. e., atti- 
tudes, practices, or ideas which are 
thought to possess power or importance 
for the safety or advantage of the group, 
more or less regardless of the unlucky 
individual. 

Individualism as an attitude tends to 
arise as a revolt against the tyranny of 
collective values where such are more or 
less insincerely perpetuated or imposed 
for private benefit after they cease to 
have significance for the protesting class. 
Whatever is of value among individual- 
ism’s valuations will survive for just such 
situations. But individualism as a theory 
is based upon a myth. When a belief 
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goes into action it is a very actual fact, 
whether it be a true or a false belief. 
And, if it be false, it carries its own de- 
struction. The inferior is temporary. 
The myth of individualism has been that 
the private interest of each automatically 
works for the common good of all. This 
whole situation was aptly hit off by an 
Englishman, who was describing the 
downfall of rugged laissez faire in that 
country: “‘Each man for himself, and 
God for us all,’ as the elephant remarked 
while he danced among the guinea-pigs.” 
The individualistic scale of values, like 
its tyrannical predecessors, has defeated 
its own purpose, has failed to satisfy even 
the individual, and is breaking itself 
down, having served its turn. 

As a matter of social psychology, it can 
be shown that, however peculiar to one’s 
own ego a value may seem, no value 
arises except in and through social inter- 
action. 

Shared experience of some sort is back 
of every value that we know. Everything 
gets its meaning from life in groups. If 
certain personal values seem purely indi- 
vidualistic, it is because of an ignorant 
philosophy of life, unconscious of its own 
sources. Even selfish evaluations tend to 
lose their significance and stimulus, when 
the person finds his group not similarly 
rating the things he craves, or finds him- 
self “rating” low in the group as a result 
of his own selfish scale of values. 

There is, then, a reversion,—I do not 
call it a regression,—to collective values, 
even if only as an indispensable means 
for the security and satisfyingness of in- 
dividual living and striving. This rever- 
sion is to be seen in the current vogue 
for economic planning in industry, and 
in the movements toward so-called benev- 
olent autocracy in politics. Protestant re- 
ligion has shown the trend for some 
time in its social-economic creeds, but 
less in its corporate behavior and its 
services than has Catholicism. 

The sharing of one another’s values 
proves enriching even to individualists. 
It is known to Victorian thinkers as no- 
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blesse oblige, enlightened selfishness, phi- 
lanthropy, settlement work, or perhaps 
as paternalism. Esthetic experiences, | 
things of beauty, are always more appre- 
ciated when shared. But a sharing with 
others, of those experiences which one 
has in the effort to evaluate one’s life, 
seems to me to be another mutually en- 
riching process which many churches 
have fostered and which all should en- 
courage. To the extent that we seem 
valuable to each other as persons and 
friends, it is not sufficient that we see each 
other in the pews of the same church, or 
in the letter-heads of the same civic en- 
terprises. There must have been sources 
of inspiration for such people, which they 
can share ; untapped resources of spiritual 
help to each other. 

Furthermore, in the sharing of our 
thoughts about values in life and in the 
world, we should find our own scales of 
value tested and assayed. Communicable 
means able to be made common to both 
parties. The values most sharable would . 
not prove to be too narrowly selfish, but 
would be especially those in which a joint 
purpose is visible, with an objective big- 
ger than any mere individual. Such val- 
ues therefore expand and liberate the 
self, as well as enrich it. 

I would conclude, therefore, with a 
more direct appeal, that we all share, as 
laymen and laywomen, in this widespread 
and perennial quest for values. I should 
be willing to go so far as to suggest the 
possibility of introducing something like 
a Friend’s Meeting as one of the occa- 
sional services of every modern church, 
to salvage the values in the old mid-week 
testimony meeting, so familiar to those 
brought up in the evangelical churches. 
Many churches have discarded such shar- 
ing and collective techniques in worship 
because, like other forms and rituals, they 
were associated (naturally but unneces- 
sarily) in our minds with formalism or 
crowd emotionalism, with outworn creeds 
and insincere genuflections. Because we 
could not distinguish between the tech- 
nique and the group that practiced it, we 
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threw out the baby with the bath. The 
value we lost was the sense of participa- 
tion—the sharing of values in the com- 
mon quest for values. The sensing that 
others are participating, and that we our- 
selves are participants in a shared process, 
is something precious, without which 
modernism will earn a reputation for 
spiritual aridity, if not sterility. 

The Friends, refusing the mediation of 
any priest, would not hire their religion 
done by proxy. Each soul made and 
climbed his own ladder of valuation and 
vision. But they shared the effort. They 
helped each other in Meeting, where the 
spirit, the power to value, moved them to 
speak. 

Among the sophisticated, esthetic ex- 
perience and discussion are free enough, 
while, by contraries, ethical and religious 
discussion has been inhibited, if not taboo. 
Individualism, in its New England form, 
has put its mark upon us. We are emo- 
tionally reticent. We are so afraid of 
wearing our hearts on our sleeves,—or, 
rather, afraid lest people think we are 
wearing our religion on our sleeves, or 
that we are trying to proselytize, moralize, 
or convert someone,—that most of us 
leave all such expression to the profes- 
sionals. We may be vaguely aware that 
others near us are groping for values in 


common experience, or that they must 
have lost or found or changed such val- 
ues. We see them reading or listening 
to the things we read or hear; but when 
we meet to talk together, we meet on the 
surface of life, and discuss merely its 
facts, its banalities, rather than its values. 
Why not discuss together, in religious 
forums, or adult education groups, the 
readings and sayings and happenings 
which have meant most to us? 

If a change of attitude such as has 
been proposed were left to spontaneous 
expression, one fears that it would be 
inhibited in all but those whose exhibi- 
tionism would still further discourage the 
rest of us from sharing our experience. 
A church may, however, provide organ- 
ized channels, and select wise leaders for 
such meetings as would open up its 
known resources of personality, under 
constructive guidance. 

To some the gift of speech, to others 
the gifts of healing, of knowledge, of 
power. Some are sharing their spiritual 
findings by sheer contagion of personal- 
ity, quite unconsciously. But—whether 
it be by word of mouth that the quest 
for values is shared, or by the printed 
page; whether by example, or through 
joint efforts for some common purpose— 
I plead for a more participant religion. 


























THE ETHICS OF FORCE 


CURTIS W. REESE 


Dean, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago 


Moral Man and Immoral Society, by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, the thesis of which is 
that social groups can never rise to the 
heights of individualistic morality, has 
created a great stir in modernistic reli- 
gious circles. The chief cause of this stir 
is not primarily the book itself, but the 
person of the author and his position as 
professor of Applied Christianity. Mr. 
Niebuhr’s standing as a pacifist, a social- 
ist, and a Christian teacher is under a se- 
vere strain. Nevertheless, the book is an 
able work by a reputable man, and must 
be reckoned with. 

Mr. Niebuhr holds that individual men 
can “consider interests other than their 
own,” can occasionally prefer “the ad- 
vantages of others to their own”; that 
individual men “are endowed by nature 
with a measure of sympathy and consid- 
eration for their kind, the breadth of 
which may be extended by an astute so- 
cial pedagogy”; and that individual men 
possess a rational faculty that “prompts 
them to a sense of justice” which may be 
refined by educational discipline to the 


point of a fair degree of objectivity in 
the consideration of social situations in- 
volving their own interests. 

But in group relationships the situation 
is different. 

For human societies and social groups 
the individual virtues are “more difficult, 
if not impossible. The inferiority of the 
morality of groups to that of individuals 
is due in part to the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a rational social force which is 
powerful enough to cope with the natural 
impulses with which society achieves its 
cohesion,” and to a collective, cumulative, 
vivid egoism. Collective human behavior 
can never be brought under the complete 
dominion of reason or conscience. The 
social situation necessitates the political 
use of force. Collective power engaged 
in the exploitation of weakness “can 
never be dislodged unless power is raised 
against it.” Then the new power creates 
new dangers. 

The author. insists that while coercion 
is morally dangerous, it is nevertheless 
ethically justified if it be proved effica- 
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cious in the achievement of morally ap- 
proved ends; and no absolute line of de- 
marcation can be drawn between violent 
and non-violent coercion. 

The immediate problem is not a per- 
fectly just society, but the securing of a 
large enough measure of justice to avoid 
complete social disaster. 


The polemic of the book is weighty 
and pointed. Mboralistic educators are 
wrong in believing that egoism is being 
progressively checked by the development 
of rationality and that this process will 
establish social harmony. A _ persistent 
error of such educators is that our diffi- 
culties are due to “the failure of the so- 
cial sciences to keep pace with the physi- 
cal sciences.” John Dewey is the out- 
standing example of a social educator 
who wrongly believes that social experi- 
mentation will produce freedom and jus- 
tice. A more powerful motive force than 
objectivity and tentativity afford is nec- 
essary to enable industrial workers to at- 
tain their goals ; they must have “dogmas, 
symbols, and emotionally potent over- 
simplifications.” Sociologists, who inter- 
pret social conflict as a clash of “behavior 
patterns,” come in for a good measure of 
criticism. New patterns, accommodation, 
compromises, and round tables are feeble 
in the presence of class conflicts. Every 
other social scientist seems to Mr. Nie- 
buhr to represent the anarchistic faith in 
uncoerced and voluntary justice. Modern 
religious idealists are unrealistic in believ- 
ing that the growth of religiously inspired 
good-will can establish social harmony, 
and that their duty is merely to admonish 
all concerned to a spirit of fairness. All 
romanticists fail to take into account the 
inevitability of social conflict which will 
probably continue to the end of history, 
due to the immoral nature of collective 
man. 

Facts and arguments that support the 
thesis are marshaled from the history of 
Egypt and Peru, Greece and Rome, feud- 
alism and capitalism, nationalism and de- 
mocracy, the fortunes of Tolstoians in 
Russia, Socialists in Italy, and Gandhites 
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Even religion and the church 
have used force. And the ineffectiveness 
of ethical preaching is notorious. The 
natural difficulty of an equal distribution 
of goods makes conflict in the acquiring 
of goods a practical certainty to the end 
of time. Conflicting philosophies of life 
growing out of differing environing situa- 
tions lead inevitably to conflict, as do 
pride and envy and jealousy and ambition. 

While Mr. Niebuhr presents a terrify- 
ing account of the use of fang and claw 
in the processes of history, he does not 
sufficiently take into account the facts 
and arguments that challenge his thesis. 
The fact is that the overwhelming and 
dominant action patterns of non-human 
organic life from the earliest records to 
the present day are social, not individual- 
istic. This is true of ants, bees, birds, 
and herds of all sorts. Also the history 
of the human race from the earliest rec- 
ords of tribes, clans, families, village com- 
munities, and federations shows the so- 
cial impulse and practice dominant over 
the individualistic. The fittest to survive 
in animal and man have been those spe- 
cies and tribes where social solidarity has 
been more generally sought than egoistic 
achievements. Social life is not only de- 
fensive, it is largely mutually helpful in 
myriads of ways. On the whole, con- 
trary to Mr. Niebuhr’s thesis, social mor- 
ality is of a higher order than personal 
morality. This is evidenced by common 
law and group codes of conduct, which 
as a rule are higher than individual con- 
duct. 

I agree with Mr. Niebuhr that the 
ethical use of force is justified, but highly 
dangerous. I even hold that violent 
words and hypnotic persuasion are of a 
lower ethical status than physical force. 
But I do not agree with him that by its 
very nature society is forever condemned 
to an immoral existence. On the con- 
trary I believe that in society the cumu- 
lative results of the moral factors of hu- 
man nature are greater by far than the 
cumulative results of the immoral factors 
of human nature. 


in India. 
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Lives in the Making. By Henry NEeEv- 
MANN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1932. Pp. 370. 

Few persons bring to the study of char- 
acter education such an array of qualifica- 
tions as Doctor Neumann. Leader of the 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, he 
unites ethical fervor with practical ethical 
discrimination; teacher of the young, he 
knows the ins and outs of their mind; stu- 
dent of educational theory and practice, he 
steers skilfully among methodological fal- 
lacies that prevent many a pedagogical voy- 
ager from reaching port. 

This work might be described as an en- 
deavor to put character education into the 
total perspective that such a mind has 
reached. That is, the experience of the pupil 
is given its setting not merely in the school 
but in the total world that provides the ex- 
perience. What is more, ethical guidance 
of the young is conceived not merely as ad- 
justment of individuals to social standards, 
but as the raising of standards and the im- 
provement of society. Hence, the author in- 
quires into the problems of the present-day 
home, riew attitudes with respect to sex, 
community conditions that make or mar men, 
business and labor as spheres for ethical 
‘endeavor, and the ethical functions of reli- 
gion. Then he asks what help psychology 

“can give through the knowledge of mental 
hygiene, individual differences, and such 
’ factors as interest. © 

Not until all this area has been traversed 
‘does the author consider what the schools 
can-do. Here one gets a glimpse especially 
in a sage discussion’ of self-government, of 
teachers as well as pupils learning by doing. 
There is a not-unexpected argument for 
“direct” moral instruction to be employed 
not in ‘isdlation but in connection, with other 
procedures. Doctor Neumann knows what 
he means by “direct,” but unfortunately even 
the more intelligent of our public-school 
teachers are all at sea with respect to it 
(See Character Education and the Class- 
room Teacher, as reviewed in Religious Ed- 
ucation). An engaging picture is paint- 
ed of the ways in which literature, art, 


geography, history, and the natural sciences 
are employed in Ethical Culture Schools. 
The treatment of the natural sciences is 
especially worthy of mention. Pupils are 
introduced to nature itself (not to mere for- 
mulae) for the sake of the sheer joy that it 
gives, for appreciation of the spirit and 
method of scientific inquiry, for insight into 
the lives of devoted researchers, for a 
method of mind that protects one against 
propaganda, and for sharpening the ethical 
issues that gather about technics for the 
control of nature. 

Neumann regards tests and measurements 
in the field of character as of slight use to 
the teacher. The most important things can- 
not be put into numerical terms, he thinks. 
Thus, ideals may remain under the surface 
for years, and then blossom suddenly. into 
action; motives may be so subtle that even 
the subject himself does not guess the truth 
about them. As to objectivity, it can be 
developed in direct face-to-face relations. 
Moreover, testing a pupil’s honesty seems 
like distrusting him besides putting tempta- 
tion before him.. (It may be remarked, 
parenthetically, that Neumann appears to 
accept as normal in schools that arch temp- 
ter, the ordinary examination, and the mark- 
ing system, which is an official promoter of 
“getting by.”) 

Persons who, like most. of the readers of 
these words, are accustomed to the social 


atmosphere of liberalism will be attracted , 


by.Neumann’s ideal of the good man and by 
the picture of children and youth learning 
to do by doing, and learning to think by 
thinking, under the immediate influence of 
teachers who have both ethical enthusiasm 
and insight. Questions might arise,with re- 
spect to some details, to be sure. Has he 
grasped the whole significance and the 
methods of measurement? Is it established 
that story telling has the influence that he 
ascribes to it? Should small children be 
taught that right always triumphs and that 
their heroes are beyond reproach (p. 278) ? 
Do ideals function in the way and to the 
extent that he assumes? Has he allowed for 
the subtle self-deceptions that lurk in good 
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intentions and sentiments? Has he, in gen- 
eral, provided for effective transfer from 
school experience to experience in the great 
society? But, whatever be our answers to 
these questions, I think we can agree that 
the totality of growth conditions that he 
advocates will make strongly for ethical 
sensitiveness, high-mindedness, and gener- 
osity. Here is the way to make decent 
liberals like us! 


Probably Neumann’s book represents, in 
general, the best that can be done for hu- 
man character under the presuppositions of 


the decaying economic system in which most . 


of our human relations are set. He assumes 
that this system is to stand, and that the 
highest of which we are capable is to be at- 
tained within it, not by abolishing it and 
building anew. He does recognize many 
evils, it is true, but he does not trace them 
to their roots. He appears not to realize 
that a profits-and-wage system, which ex- 
ploits the many in the interest of a privileged 
class, depresses personality in both the ex- 
ploiters and the privileged. He would have 
the exploited worker in some mysterious way 
“made conscious of the splendor. of the 
temple, building through the ages, that his 
work is helping to erect” (p. 100). As for 
“business,” the level of its ethics has been 
steadily rising, and what we now need is to 
keep it going somewhat faster in the same 
direction (p. 76 f.). “There is nothing in 
the essential nature of business that makes 
for international strife” (p. 99). Neu- 
mann is, of course, above any intention to 
whitewash capitalism. But the question is 
imperative whether we can possibly protect 
the young from its demoralizing influence 
unless we teach them to attack it.—George 
A. Coe 
se + 


Religion Today. Edited by Arruur L. 
Swirt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933. Pp. 300. 


The chapters in this book were first pre- 
sented as a series of lectures on religion at 
the New School for Social Research in New 
York City. The list of contributors includes 
many of the best known names in Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish thought, as well as 
others of equal note in the fields of journal- 
ism and the social sciences. The wide range 
of topics covered by the volume is treated 
primarily from the psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and historical points of view. 

The chapters, fifteen of them, are not of 
uniform excellence either in the timeliness 
of their choice or in the skill and insight 
of their treatment. This is of course in- 
evitable in a compendium of this sort. The 
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volume is a series of lectures delivered to 
intelligent laymen whose interest in social 
problems prompts large attention to religion 
as a factor of social life. For representa- 
tives of this group the discussions are of 
peculiar value. It is an excellent survey, by 
persons who are specially qualified to speak, 
of current problems of religion that con- 
front the modern thoughtful citizen. The 
student and pastor will find it of less sig- 
nificance—they have already covered the 
field with a fair degree of adequacy if their 
seminary training has been thorough—but 
they will find it helpful to scan it for its 
many stimulating sidelights that it will throw 
upon their own problems of religious 
thought. A splendid illustration of this 
service is found in chapter 3, “Modern 
Superstition and Magic, the Cults.” 

While the work is well done it is marked 
by two deficiencies, one of which is in- 
herent in the scheme of the work, the other 
in the failure to include fuller discussion of 
significant topics. The brevity and sketchi- 
ness of the treatment of the subjects places a 
rather serious limitation on the possible use- 
fulness of the volume. To have enlarged 
them would, of course, have made the vol- 
ume too bulky. Yet any one of the topics de- 
serves a volume and their scope and com- 
plexity are such that it is extremely difficult 
to present them helpfully in such brief com- 
pass. The contributors have done remark- 
ably well in the face of this handicap and yet 
one reads the volume with a growing sus- 
picion that those who read it most under- 
standingly are those who have already 
traversed the fields discussed, while those 
who need the discussions most will find it 
difficult to gain a balanced judgment from 
such brief treatments. Chapter 5, “The 
Dark Side of a: age illustrates this dan- 
ger most excellently. The second deficiency 
is the inadequate presentation of the in- 
stitutions of religion as functioning factors 
in social life together with an incisive dis- 
cussion of the service that the social sciences 
may render in helping religion to purge it- 
self of anachronisms in thought and inade- 
quacies in organization that must give way 
before the developing processes of the spirit- 
ual life—A. Leroy Huff 

se Ss 
Contemporary Social Problems. By 

Harotp A. Puerrs. New York: Pren- 

tice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. 783. 

This is primarily a textbook, the main pur- 
pose of which is to show that social problems 
must be redefined before they can be stated 
as problems to be solved. While, therefore, 
the book contains a large quantity of factual 
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materials, more attention is given by the 
author to analyzing the different problems 
he presents into their various constituents 
rather than to discussing current methods 
proposed for their treatment. Causes and 
solutions he includes in the discussion but 
only insofar as they contribute to what he 
considers an understanding of a problem. 
In the course of treating such problems as 
poverty, unemployment, standards of living, 
sickness, feeblemindedness, divorce, and 
crime, the author sets up a classification of 
these specific problems into the four fields 
of economic, physical, mental, or cultural 
problems. Such a classification, of course, 
like all classifications, is faulty because of 
gross overlapping, and this the author ad- 
mits. Grave question attaches also to his 
definition of social problems as only “those 
abnormal conditions appearing in group life 
which are considered dangerous and intoler- 
able.” The difficulty of such a definition 
appears, for example, in the author’s highly 
liberal attitudes toward divorce. One of his 
approaches to the problem of divorce is to 
consider it as a mode of personal adjust- 
ment; likewise he holds that divorce is not 
necessarily a danger to marriage as an insti- 
tution but simply the means to a changing 
form of marriage and a more flexible family. 
Elsewhere he says that “the divorce is be- 
coming less a matrimonial freak and more a 
standard marital status.” The English of 
this sentence is not entirely clear but quite 
evidently it indicates that the author does 
not wholeheartedly consider that divorce is 
an abnormal condition both dangerous and 
intolerable. The same questions may arise 
concerning Doctor Phelps’ dictum that 
“divorce is a double revolution. Holding 
the sanctity of an inflexible domestic insti- 
tution to be nonsense, it revolts against the 
past.” The rhetoric may be unorthodox 
but the author’s point of view is quite evi- 
dent. 

After over seven hundred pages of explor- 
ing these various fields of social abnormal- 
ity, the more or less tempered conclusion is 
reached that “no social problem is as bad 
as its archenemy, the reformer, would have 
us think, and no reform accomplishes the 
good which its advocates claim, or the harm 
which its opponents fear.” 

An interesting sidelight on the orientation 
of the book is the fact that the word “re- 
ligion” is mentioned only in one or two 
places and only in a more or less incidental 
connection with divorce and desertion. It 
is to be assumed that had the author gone 
more deeply into the question of solutions, 
religion or religious education might have 
bulked larger in his consideration—Arthur 
J. Todd 


Teaching Religion Creatively. By A. J. 
Witi1aM Myers. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1932. Pp. 239. 


The influence of the movement of progres- 
sive education is being felt in a significant 
way in the field of religious education. 
This influence is not as something that is 
brought in from the outside but is a develop- 
ment springing up within religious education 
itself. In many centers this more special- 
ized field is leading the way for general 
education. 

At the present time when so much is be- 
ing said about creative teaching and so little 
is known about it, Doctor Myers in this 
volume brings to the teacher of religion a 
very simple and direct statement and inter- 
pretation of what teaching religion creative- 
ly means. The many pages of concrete 
cases given to illustrate each aspect or qual- 
ity of the teaching process lifts the volume 
out of the realm of mere theory and makes 
the process described become real to the 
teacher. 

The basis of creative teaching is the con- 
ception of the worth of the person as such, 
his essential freedom and his own resources 
and possibilities. Under this conception, 
even ordinary persons become almost in- 
finitely rich in possibilities and powers. 
Each person has that within him which, if 
stimulated, reaches out to learn and to dis- 
cover. Teaching should keep the spirit of 
inquiry alive, stimulate and direct it. Not 
to do so is deadening. The teacher must be 
on intimate terms with each pupil. Teach- 
ing is at a great advantage that begins with 
some present interest or need. It is here 
that the impulse to creative education origi- 
nates. The teacher is a co-learner with his 
pupils. The program, “Grows out of the 
Ground,” in the sense that it arises out of 
the lives of the pupil in his total environ- 
ment and is not something alien and imposed 
upon the group. Worship becomes effective 
when it emerges from vital experiences. 
These, according to Doctor Myers, are all 
fundamental essentials of creative teaching. 

“The creative teacher is one who, under- 
standing his pupils, working through their 
interests and ambitions, their problems and 
needs, directs and stimulates them to strive 
after the highest ideals not counting the cost. 
The highest life is not built up by adding 
from without. It develops and grows by 
arousing and stimulating inherent powers 
and possibilities. From within are the issues 
of life.” 

The author states that this book was writ- 
ten especially for the general leader and 
teacher in the local church and community. 
In simplicity of style and in the description 
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of many concrete cases of groups actually at 
work, Doctor Myers has admirably suc- 
ceeded in realizing his purpose—S. P. 
Franklin 
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Readings in Educational Sociology, Vol. I. 
By E. Greorce Payne, Editor, and others. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 
Pp. 376. 

The present generation of religious edu- 
cators and workers with young people have 
regarded educational psychology as the aca- 
demic foundation for their program of char- 
acter building. This is to be expected for 
“educational sociology is one of, if not the 
latest, arrivals in the field of the newer edu- 
cational courses in our colleges and schools 
of education. It is about to get the center 
of the stage” (p. 33). If this statement 
reflects accurately the growing importance 
of educational sociology, then those who de- 
sire to keep up-to-date in educational trends 
must do some reading and study along these 
lines. 

The readings in this book are organized 
into chapters dealing with the “History, 
Need, Meaning, Field, and Function of Edu- 
cational Sociology”; “The Relation of Edu- 
cational Sociology to Sociology, Educational 
Psychology, and Education” ; “The Develop- 
ment of Personality”; “The Accumulation 
of Culture and Education”; “Social Changes 
and Education”; “The Family as an Educa- 
tional Agency”; “Education and Activity 
Groupings of Children”; and “The Com- 
munity and Education.” The majority of 
quotations are taken from The Journal of 
Educational Sociology and the names of 
the following writers, in addition to the 
editor, appear frequently: Harvey W. Zor- 
baugh, Frederick M. Thrasher, E. W. 
Burgess, and Walter R. Smith. 

While many of the articles in this book 
seem trite, certain ones stand out because 
they stimulate clear thinking. The article 
by Frank N. Freeman, describing the char- 
acteristics of educational psychology, offers 
a real challenge to students in the field of 
Educational Sociology. Harvey W. Zor- 
baugh in his article, “How We Learn,” 
raises a fundamental question which points 
out the unique approach of educational 
sociology to education. The significance of 
the family as an educational center is well 
described by Professor Ernest W. Burgess. 

It seems strange that nearly all of the 
chapter on “The Accumulation of Culture 
and Education,” is taken from the book 
Folkways by W. G. Sumner, published in 
1906. True enough, Professor Sumner 
made a fundamental and monumental con- 
tribution on the subject, but other writers 
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might have been quoted. This same weak- 
ness appears in the chapter on “Education 
and Activity Groupings of Children,” where 
Thrasher’s book, The Gang, (1927), forms 
more than half of the chapter. The balance 
of the material in this chapter is not as good 
as one might expect. No material is quoted 
on the Boy’s Club Study which Professor 
Thrasher has been working on for almost 
five years. 

One of the strongest chapters in the book 
should have been on the sociological view 
regarding “The Development of Personal- 
ity.” Instead, one-third of the chapter is 
given to a discussion of human nature and 
instincts, when a reasonably brief article 
would have sufficed. The very brief article 
on “The Human Organism Devoid of 
Human Contacts,” and “The Relativity of 
Human Nature,” are much more to the 
point. 

This volume is by its very nature a text 
book, and one which can be recommended, 
in the field of educational sociology. Un- 
fortunately, it is in the folkways and mores 
of many former college graduates that text 
books are used only in connection with regu- 
lar courses and classrooms. However, this 
particular text book can be studied to great 
advantage by any former college student 
who secured his degree before courses in 
educational sociology were in the college 
curriculum.—W. Ryland Boorman 


te 


Society and Its Problems. By Grove 
SAMUEL Dow. New York: Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 681. 

A good text on modern social problems is 
almost non-existent. The rapidity with 
which society passes into new stages of 
development with the sequential countless 
ways in which its members may be caught 
and destroyed, have produced harmful type 
situations too rapidly for them all to be 
noted and described accurately by one per- 
son. When an author, in addition to at- 
tempting it, adds to his task by explaining 
the principles of social science in general 
and of sociology in particular, he displays 
an outstanding brand of courage. Possibly 
the latter task is the easier of the two, for 
while the social sciences may not lay claim 
to being either completely social or strictly 
scientific, in so far as they exist they have 
been reduced to permanent form in the pub- 
lished works of their creators, so that one 
can therefore master their subject matter by 
patient work, even though the subject may 
be a rapidly growing one. But of the hu- 
man tragedies created by our social order 
there is no complete list, nor can there ever 
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be one, for they are as widespread as the 
world itself and as varied as indivdual ex- 
perience. 

A social problem does not exist as an 
entity; its only existence is the result or the 
relationship between a person and his social 
(rarely his physical) environment. Unem- 
ployment, which spells disaster for thou- 
sands means a socially profitable spur for a 
few. War, which sent a few to the hos- 
pitals for the insane, called out heroism 
and endurance and loyalty from millions of 
others. Yet the person crushed by unem- 
ployment or driven insane by war would 
probably have continued to make a satis- 
factory adjustment if these new factors had 
not been introduced into his environment, 
and there would have been no “problem.” 


There are consequently two methods of 
approach to social “problems”: one which 
considers the quality of the person exposed 
to environmental influences, the other which 
attempts to classify and describe the environ- 
mental influences which have injured some 
persons. Each method has its own charac- 
teristic blind spot: the approach by way of 
the person tacitly assumes a substantially 
uniform environment such as expressed in 
the phrase that we mould our own destinies, 
while the environmentalist postulates sub- 
stantially uniform persons, such as the con- 
cept of “the economic man” of the econo- 
mists. Biology and certain schools of 
psychology are the scientific disciplines on 
which the differential study of the person is 
based, while the social sciences deal with the 
differential environments. When the tech- 
nique for the synthesis of these two points 
of view arrives, it will probably come from 
the social sciences because it is in the field 
of relationships rather than in one of dis- 
crete entities. But for the present they re- 
main separate and the protagonists of each 
scarcely touch the arguments of the other. 
The environmentalist has one possible ad- 
vantage over the protagonist of personal 
causes of social problems. It is admitted 
by all sciences that man in his native en- 
dowment has not changed within historic 
time. If therefore his problems have 
changed in kind or in degree, the causative 
factors for these changes are almost neces- 
sarily environmental. Even this, however, 
is not conclusive, for the eugenist might 
reply that it is only the superficial form of 
the problem which has changed, such as 
divorce appearing in Twentieth Century 
America, taking the place of other types of 
family instability, such as the open associa- 
tion with mistresses in Greece and Rome. 

Dow is by philosophical conviction and 
scientific discipline .a social scientist and 
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uses the approach of environmental method- 
ology in the “problem” section of his book, 
and lays the foundation for such an ap- 
proach by his survey of the social sciences 
and their interrelationships in the “society” 
section. It would be a serious injustice to 
the author to leave the impression that he 
is not aware of the approach to social prob- 
lems by a study of persons, or that he does 
not do full justice to the sciences of the in- 
dividual by an acknowledgment of their 
contributions. This phase of his task is 
particularly well done in the first part of 
the book which has to do with theory. But 
when he submits his social hypotheses and 
his treatment of social ills, his methodology 
is the environmental, as is that of every 
other student of modern society who ap- 
proaches it from a social point of view. 

One of the interesting aspects of his ap- 
proach is the place he gives to religion and 
the church in the social order. He does not 
handle the matter, as is so often done, as 
one of minor importance and chiefly sig- 
nificant because of the social control of 
superstition; rather does he approach the 
church as a dynamic force in present day 
society. He describes the development of 
the function of religion in its social setting, 
but he also points out its place as a source 
of motivation, for the inspiration of art, 
for the quest of social justice and for the 
invention of those devices by which the lot 
of man may be made more endurable. The 
book is singularly free from those criticisms 
of the church common in similar works 
which see in it the refuge for the anti-social 
and the bulwark of reaction. He envisages 
the church as one of the significantly crea- 
tive social agencies. 

Doctor Dow has attempted a very am- 
bitious project by combining social theory 
and the data of social practice in one vol- 
ume. In choosing from the almost limitless 
mass of material in these two fields he has 
had to use his philosophical convictions as a 
guide, as every other writer in this complex 
field has been compelled to do. But he has 
produced a book which compresses into one 
volume a body of carefully selected hypothe- 
ses and a classification of social data which 
are valuable as an orientation guide for both 
the student and the general reader—F. J. 
Bruno 
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The Price of Prohibition. By MAtvern 
Hitt Tititett. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1932. Pp. 156. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation re- 
garding this campaign pamphlet. We have 
here the high point of wet propaganda. If 
one accepts the premises and the statements 
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of “fact” in the argument, one must admit 
that Mr. Tillett has made a smashing and 
final indictment of prohibition. Some of the 
facts are: the nation’s drink bill under pro- 
hibition is two and half times what it was 
1914 to 1916, i.e. it was $1,635,048,034.00 be- 
fore prohibition and it is now $4,414,390,- 
520.00. Or, allowing some decrease for the 
depression, he is willing to make it $3,500,- 
000,000 (three and half billion). There are 
800,000 engaged in the illicit liquor business, 
and we are paying nearly a billion dollars 
a year more for our liquor than we would 
be paying for the same amount—with the 
pre-prohibition taxes added—if the dry law 
had not been passed. At the same time he 
admits that we consume only a little more 
than one-fourth of the beer we consumed 
before 1920—viz. 5.56 gal. per capita, as 
against 20.38 gal. per capita before pro- 
hibition. Yet prohibition is only one-half 
of one per cent effective (although beer and 
wine constituted ninety-three per cent of the 
pre-prohibition drink!). Furthermore the 
cost of the federal enforcement has been 
$310,000,000 in the twelve years. (This 
would be only the cost of six days of our 
584 days of the great war.) 

But the economic loss is the least of the 
loss caused by prohibition. There is the 
“social-markdown” of the 3,280,000 indi- 
viduals in the families of the bootleggers, 
and of the 700,000 individuals in the fam- 
ilies of those imprisoned; there are the in- 
creases in divorce and in alcoholic deaths, 
the loss of respect for law in America, 
though he does not explain how we can lose 
what we never had. There is the corrup- 
tion of government officials, as though this 
were something new in American life. 

Where the author uses government fig- 
ures they afford him small comfort, but 
when he uses figures of the American 
Brewers’ Association, or those of some 
private individuals his purposes are better 
served. 

Of course the two great fallacies in the 
book, among many, are, first, that liquor has 
any economic value at all; second, that the 
abuses of the illicit liquor trade did not 
exist under the legalized liquor trade, and 
that a legalized traffic in this day would be 
conducted in a decent manner. We might 
set Over against the great “economic losses” 
which Mr. Tillett claims we have had, the 
fact that one of our foremost economists 
maintains that we are six billion dollars 
ahead of the game every year of prohibition. 
And as against the claim of moral degrada- 
tion we could set the testimony of social 
workers (who know from experience as well 
as figures) that degrading poverty, vice and 
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crime greatly lessened with prohibition. But 
if the American people are being persuaded 
by this type of reasoning to repeal prohibi- 
tion, we are in for a rude awakening after 
the deed is done—Orlo J. Price 
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The Paris Pact. By ArtHur CHARLES 
Watkins. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1932. Pp. 111. 

“This story of the Paris Pact and the first 
three years of its development has been pre- 
pared for the use of students in schools and 
colleges and in study groups elsewhere but 
particularly for the use of students in those 
schools and colleges that are cooperating 
with the National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact.” The book is designed as a 
guide to teachers, leaders in essay writing, 
coaches of debates; it shows how to use the 
Paris Pact in each of these, as well as in 
extra-curricular clubs. 

The National Student Forum on the Paris 
Pact was brought into existence to stimu- 
late the widest possible extension of the 
study of the Paris Pact on the part of Uni- 
versities, Colleges and High School classes. 
The group responsible for the movement be- 
lieves that informed public opinion is es- 
sential to the effective upholding of the 
Pact and the consequent outlawing of war. 
To this end they hope to stimulate such study 
in History, Civics, Current Topics, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, English and Debating 
classes. 

The book gives the essential facts about 
the Pact; presents the arguments in its be- 
half by the great statesmen; details the his- 
tory of its development; gives the pact in 
full; gives the sections of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and the relation of 
the two documents; and a discussion of how 
to teach the pact in schools and colleges. 
Each chapter is followed by questions de- 
signed to stimulate understanding of the 
Pact and the problems that face earnest par- 
ticipants in its development as the law of the 
nations. 

While it seems strange to a member of the 
committee for the outlawry of war to find 
no mention of the real author of outlawry— 
Salmon O. Levinson—yet the book is well- 
written and should be in the hands of every 
moral and religious education leader. Young 
peoples’ church groups, adult classes and 
clubs, church forums will find it a splendid 
help in their efforts to bring the Pact into 
the focus of attention. 

It is to be hoped that the educational ef- 
forts in behalf of the Pact will grow 
stronger and stronger. There is a lessen- 
ing of anti-war feeling just now. Unless 
education keeps at it we may suffer a simi- 
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lar relapse to what we now have in the 
struggle with alcohol, in which education 
was allowed to lapse. The signs of the 
times call for enlarged effort and leaders 
of all agencies concerned with moral and 
religious education will need to be alert. 
This book is a real help to all such leaders. 
—J. M. Artman 
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Leisure in The Modern World. By C. 
De.tstE Burns. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1932. Pp. 302. 


The author who has a number of solid 
volumes on modern social movements and 
problems to his credit has added another 
thoughtful work that discusses the question 
of leisure. In the coming society wherein 
the machine will displace more and more 
human labor and leave men with an ever 
increasing amount of time to spend as they 
please, what are they going to do with the 
idle hours? The state, he insists, must step 
in and not only make provision for the leis- 
ure moments but must anticipate by prepar- 
ing its citizens with a knowledge of how to 
utilize the spare periods, that are going to be 
the opportunity of all. Community or 
democratic leisure will abolish the leisure 
classes by transforming the entire social 
group into what was formerly only a small 
segment. The manual worker, the unskilled 
laborer, the charwoman must have abundant 
chance for enjoying the best of the arts, 
music, literature, painting, else the techno- 
cratic savings in human toil will have no 
valid defense or consequence. 

Our English friend has given us a splen- 
did discussion of what promises to be one of 
the great tasks of the coming machine civi- 
lization, upon which the whole future of the 
latter may hang. Civilization may depend 
for its roots upon the way in which work is 
done; but it depends for its finest flower 
upon the use of leisure—Felix A. Levy 
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The Parent and the Happy Child. By 
Lortne Pruette. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1932. 


Although this book is less than three hun- 
dred peeve in length, it deals inclusively with 
a wide range of conditions affecting the de- 
velopment of normal childhood. The author 
first considers the problems of the adult 
members of the family,—the mother’s job, 
the father’s part in parenthood and the 
sexual, financial, and social causes of mar- 
ital friction. Throughout this treatment 
she suggests the effects upon the children of 
the adults’ failures and successes. She 
vivifies the story of family life as a drama 
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in which significant crises emerge to bring 
tragedy or happiness. Psychological health, 
with all that it implies for the author, is 
the meaning she puts into the term “happi- 
ness.” This she says is based upon three 
things,—“the emergence of the child as an 
individual, of the mother as a person, and of 
the father as a parent.” 

The second half of the book deals more 
definitely with the psychology of the child’s 
development. The author considers sepa- 
rately the earliest years, adolescence, sex 
and the child, and the special problems due 
to the fact that “children are different.” She 
helpfully sums up the results of several 
significant types of research bearing upon 
family life and child development. At the 
back of the book is a questionnaire through 
which readers may test their own progress 
in the art of being parents. Brief sug- 
gestions are also given for the use of the 
book as a text in parents’ study classes. 

On the whole the book is interestingly 
written for the rank and file of intelligent 
parents and has a certain delightful flavor of 
jaunty modernity. Occasionally one feels 
that the author rather enjoys a mild thrust 
intended to shock the uninitiated. For some 
readers this characteristic will but add a bit 
of pleasant spiciness: for others less ac- 
customed to frankness, these occasional pas- 
sages may hinder the acceptance of the book. 
Frequently popularly written books covering 
much ground seem almost nauseatingly su- 
perficial. The simplicity of Lorine Pruette’s 
book, however, is the outgrowth of the ex- 
perience of a competent psychoanalyst and 
the clear expression of a wholesome phi- 
losophy of life. The book may well be given 
to adventurous parents wishing an introduc- 
tion to the thought of our present-day lead- 
ers in child study, and in parent-education, 
and will probably prove sufficiently chal- 
lenging to leave them wishing to know more. 
—Sophia Lyon Fahs 
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A Bibliography on Family Relationships. 
By Frora M. TuHurston. New York: 
National Council of Parent Education, 
1932. Pp. 273. 

The editors state that “the purpose of this 
273 page volume is to bring together under 
one cover a briefly annotated bibliography of 
the best of the material” which leaders fram 
the fields of “education, religion, psychology, 
law, medicine, and social work interested in 
parents and children,” or the common pke- 
nomenon “family life” have produced. 

The bibliography is especially intended to 
serve students and professional leaders deal- 
ing with family problems. The following 
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outline under which it is presented reveals 
the scope of the materials included: A. 
Anthropology; B. Biology, Health and Eu- 
genics; C. Economics; D. Education; E. 
History and Politics; F. Philosophy; G. 


Psychology, Psychiatry and Mental Hy- 
giene; H. Religion; I. Sociology; and J. 
Law. 


The material under “Psychology, Psychia- 
try and Mental Hygiene” is presented under 
the following captions: “General and So- 
cial Psychology,” “Gestalt,” “Behaviorism,” 
“Child Psychology,” “Mental Hygiene and 
Psychiatry,” and “Psychoanalysis.” 

The value of this bibliography is empha- 
sized by the fact that sixty-four authorities 
in the fields mentioned assisted in its prepa- 
ration —J. M. Artman 
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The Effective Dean of Women. By Eunice 
Maer AcueEson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 

Miss Acheson projects a scientific inquiry 
aimed at discovering the personality factors 
entering into the success of an effective dean 
of women. Personality is defined as the 
social stimulus value of an indivdual. Se- 
lecting supposedly successful deans of 
women from fifty institutions which range 
in attendance from 110 to 6,285 students 
and which compose state coeducational uni- 
versities and colleges, non-state coeduca- 
tional colleges and universities, seven 
women’s colleges, teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools, .Miss Acheson proceeds to 
gather information covering the deans’ “suc- 
cess” by well-organized questionnaires, (a) 
from men and women of the Senior classes 
of the institgttion selected, (b) from the 
Presidents of these institutions and (c) 
from self-evaluation on the part of the co- 
operating deans. In addition to self-evalu- 
ation questionnaires, the deans submitted 
themselves to the Colgate Personal Inventory 
Bz test for emotional stability, Chassell’s 
Experience Variables for ability to make 
adequate life adjustments, to the Watson 
Test of Public Opinion, designed to measure 
types of prejudice in the field of economic 
and religious issues, to the Washington So- 
cial Intelligence Test, although the author 
recognizes that not sufficient data exist to in- 
dicate that this test really measures social in- 
telligence ; and to the Otis Intelligence Test. 

Care was exercised in submitting the 
questionnaires to Senior students to encour- 
age thoughtfulness and fairmindedness, and 
each student was asked to write a statement 
on the theme, “If I Were Dean of Women.” 
The evidence of these replies furnishes the 
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most important basis for conclusion, for the 
author believes that’ since the dean’s work 
with college women is greatly influenced by 
the attitude of students toward her, she can- 
not be considered “successful unless she has 
won the high regard and reliance of her 
students.” 

A large measure of agreement obtains 
among the answers on the part of students, 
the presidents and the deans as to ‘the ele- 
ments entering into a dean’s success. The 
author recognizes a difficulty in that it was 
not practicable also to measure the work of 
fifty unsuccessful deans. This lack is partly 
met by making a study of the six deans who 
rated lowest in the list investigated. Here 
it became evident that, while students, presi- 
dents, and deans agreed as to why a dean 
was successful, they did not select identical 
reasons for the dean’s non-success. Success 
here, it must be remembered, is largely the 
ability of the dean to win the respect and 
approval of her students. Measured by the 
tests above indicated these six deans rating 
lowest were in no respects inferior and in 
several instances rated higher than the aver- 
age. 

The author summarizes her findings in a 
list of personality factors which might be 
described as follows: (1) Contemporaneous- 
ness, the ability to understand a modern stu- 
dent; (2) Sympathy and understanding 
(these qualities rated very high in all. re- 
turns) ; (3) Emotional poise; (4) the power 
of suggestiveness, of guiding indirectly; (5) 
personal interest in students; (6) social 
adaptability; (7) friendliness; (8) ability 
to encourage student self-government; (9) 
impartiality; (10) the use ef constructive 
measures. Bee 

The six deans receivirig a low rate of 
favorable to unfavorable student evaluation 
showed to a greater degree than did the 
others a lack of sympathy, an inflexibility, 
an irritability and an unfriendliness, mis- 
trust, and a tendency to resort to punitive 


‘rather than constructive measures:: © 


On the basis of the evidence submitted 
there was little difference in effectiveness be- 
tween the eleven deans who hdd ‘beén‘mar- 
ried, and the unmarried deans. The three 
deans who were highest on student evalua- 
tions have positions in colleges with enrol- 
ments of less than 1,000 and live in the 
dormitory. But this is also true of the 
three deans rating lowest. 

The deans rated high in the intelligence 
test, on emotional stability, in social adap- 
tiveness; a majority come from homes in 
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which religion played an important part; 
are physically sound; their mean age is 
forty-three; they enjoy life and love being 
with people. All but one have at least one 
graduate degree. Each has had some teach- 
ing experience. In at least two-thirds of 
these cases appointment was made without 
previous apprenticeship. 

Two-thirds of the total visits by students 
were voluntary, although required visits in- 
creased in ratio in proportion to increase in 
size of the institution. Classroom contacts 
were most frequent, as two-thirds of the 
deans teach. Exclusive of such contacts the 


routine duty of “special permission” ranks 
first. 
“Phases of student advisement such as 


problems relating to roommates, and person- 
ality and religious problems, rank next to 
lowest on the list of frequency.” This may 
partly be accounted for by the fact that a 
good dean is always expressing her phi- 
losophy of life and in her contacts usually 
mediates a helpful attitude. 

As a college president the reviewer found 
the study genuinely helpful in that it pro- 
vided significant evidence to confirm impres- 
sions and valuations hereto arrived at by 
“rule of thumb.” The wise president can 
devise from the work a rather adequate 
criterion for guidance in the choosing of 
administrative personnel. And why not 
carry over such device into the selection of 
faculty teaching personnel ?—Jrving Maurer. 
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Clarifying the Teacher’s Problems. By 
ArtHur S. Gist. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 312. 


This book is the outgrowth of the ex- 
perience of the author as Director of Train- 
ing in the San Francisco State Teachers 
College and as a supervisor of inexperienced 
-teachers. It is intended for the use of teach- 
ers in training, for teachers who-have re- 
cently entered the profession, and for ex- 
perienced teachers who desire to freshen 
their point of view in the light of the more 
recent trends in educational theory and prac- 


.. tice. 


The content and method of presentation 
. are admirably adapted to the audience for 
. which the book is intended. . Something of 
the temper.of the discussion may be indi- 
cated in terms of the placement of the points 
of emphasis by the author. These are upon 
the pupil as a person, upon the need for 
opportunity in education for analytic 
thought and creativity, upon the responsible 
participation of the learner in school enter- 
prises, upon a functional approach to the 
teaching of such “tool” subjects as language 
and mathematics, upon the necessity of 
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bringing the problems oi actual living into 
the classroom, and upon the function of the 


‘teacher as a guide and counselor. 


Of special interest to readers of Religious 
Education is the place which the author 
gives to character as an end in education. 
This book will be very useful to religious 
educators in acquainting them with the sig- 
nificant trends and points of emphasis in the 
more progressive public schools—W#ulliam 
Clayton Bower 
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The Improvement of College Worship. By 
Paut N. Erzin. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1932. 
It is high time that both colleges and uni- 

versities gave far more intelligent thought 

to the problem of college religion. Many 
colleges which are still maintaining fairly 
successful chapel services are finding the 
matter an increasing problem. The book of 

Doctor Elbin is an immediate and valuable 

resource for all those who still have any 

college worship to be bettered. It is a 

keen analysis of the factors in the present 

situation, and a practical manual of detailed 


suggestions. 
Some colleges and universities have 


abandoned their traditional religious usages 
without putting anything in their place. 
They have cavalierly thrown away a pro- 
found element of education without even 
estimating what they have lost. They ‘have 
failed to use the occasion of this change for 
a fresh appraisal of the place of religion in 
society and in education. They have not 
given any matured consideration to the func- 
tion of religion, if any, in the academic 
economy. For any authorities in these‘insti- 
tutions interested to give thought to these 
matters, this work would be extremely sug- 
gestive. 

The book begins with tabulated results of 
information gathered from over a hundred 
colleges and universities. It ends with a 
manual of materials for about a dozen serv- 
ices. for college worship, with lists of source 
materials. for many others. There is an 
excellent chapter on the ‘practical manage- 
ment of public worship. The heart of the 
book is a long discussion of present-day 
theories of worship, with ample quotations 
from numerous writers. The author’s own 
theory is simple and vigorous. He believes 
that the purposes of college worship are two, 
ethical and appreciational. This is a direct 
and strong approach to the possibilities of 
college religion. The content of worship 
for students -must have the hardihood and 
challenge of ethical outlooks and motives, 
and the freshness of changing ideals. Yet 
also, it must provide for those more timeless 
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appreciations which build themselves into 
personal character. 

I miss somewhat, in the author’s concep- 
tion of appreciation, the more complete ex- 
periences of the mystic life which are ends 
in themselves. Also, it is doubtful whether 
particular services of worship should ever 
be exclusively assigned to one category or 
the other. Every service should contain 
both the appreciational and the ethical. 
Some other possibilities of student interest 
in religion were not much emphasized, such 
as a larger student responsibility in the 
preparation of occasional services, the de- 
velopment of pageantry and drama, the be- 
ginnings of a revival of exercises which be- 
long in the category of dancing. The best 
recent book of excellent materials, Respon- 
sive Readings, issued by the Beacon Press, 
is not mentioned. 

The book does not of course pretend to be 
a complete discussion of the problem of re- 
ligion in the colleges. Such a discussion, 
however, is a necessary antecedent to much 
improvement in college worship. The facts 
of the situation are most astonishing and 
possibly tragical. The numbers of college 
professors who are at the same time con- 
temptuous and abysmally ignorant respect- 
ing religion is amazing. That the very 
institutions supposed to contain the largest 
part of our critical intelligence should so 
conspicuously fail in any kind of critical 
estimate of the function of religion in his- 
tory and society is one of the major failures 
of American education. But this is a long 
story which needs a volume not a paragraph. 
Doctor Elbin’s book does not make much 
allusion to some of the more radical ex- 

riments in worship today which might 
94 useful in this situation. But it is a sound 
and immensely valuable book and should be 
read not only by all those interested in col- 
lege religion but by all who claim to be in 
any sense educators—-Von Ogden Vogt 
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Treasure House of the Living Bi tay By 
R. E. Hume. New Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 493. 

An enormous amount of painstaking work 
has gone into the preparation of this new 
anthology of the scriptures of the world’s 
religions which in its general plan and 
method is quite unlike anything that has 
thus far appeared. The compiler has here 
for the first time brought together in concise 
form what the various scriptures of the 
world have to say upon a wide range of 
topics. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 
one concerns “Faith in the Perfect God”; 
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part II, “Man and His Perfecting”; part 
III, “Man and His Social Relations,” and 
part IV contains a “Program of Joint Wor- 
ship’—arranged as a responsive reading. 
All-told fifty topics are presented including 
such as the following: The divine power 
and wisdom, hope, salvation, humility, 
purity, duty, temperance, forgiveness, love, 
peace, and war. Upon most of these Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Jainism, Judaism, Taoism and 
Zoroastrianism each has something to say. 
To many it will come as a surprise to find 
that some of the great concepts which are so 
frequently taught as peculiarly Christian 
should be found in the other faiths. 

Such a collection cannot avoid certain 
difficulties. First of all, there is the question 
of balance. One faith may have as an ex- 
ceptional or only occasional element what 
is central in another. As illustrating the 
fact that most of the religions teach some- 
thing about all these topics the book serves 
well. As affording any accurate compara- 
tive basis for judgment as to the relative 
emphasis of a given religion upon any one 
topic, it is not at all adequate, although by 
presenting a larger number of sayings from 
some religions than from others on a given 
topic, the author doubtless means to indicate 
that there is a difference of emphasis. The 
fact that many of the sayings are taken out 
of their proper context leaves one with a 
question as to their exact meaning. 


The author has chosen to present all the 
material whether prose or poetry in the 
poetic line arrangement. If the reader has 
faithfully read the “explanatory notes con- 
cerning method” he will be able to detect 
what was originally prose or poetry, other- 
wise all will appear as poetry. When one 
recalls.the great advance registered in the 
understanding of the Bible when the newer 
versions first distinguished poetic passages 
as poetry, he may well question the wisdom 
of the decision “for the sake of a more at- 
tractive appearance of the entire contents 
and for a more ready comprehension of the 
units of thought.” 


It is questionable too whether in Doctor 
Hume’s use of the generic term “God,” or 
“Deity” or, “The Supreme” in place of the 
special names “Allah” of “Shang ti” or 
“Brahman,” etc., he has not brought certain 
passages to a seemingly greater degree of 
parallelism than really exists in fact. 


However one may think of these matters, 
there can be no doubt as to the value of this 
book. It is scholarly. It is exceedingly well 
documented at every point, and happily the 
footnotes are gathered together at the back 
of the book. Not the least valuable features 
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of the work are the table of citations from 
the various scriptures and the topical index. 
The bibliography which occupies nearly 
forty pages is the most complete that the re- 
viewer has seen. Both author and publisher 
have laid the religious world under a heavy 
debt of gratitude by opening up to them thus 
The Treasure House of the Living Reli- 
gions—Charles S. Braden 
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A History of Christian Thought, Volume 2. 
By ArtHur CusHMAN McGirrert. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
This is the second volume in the series in 

which Doctor McGiffert traces the history 

of Christian thought. The present volume 
deals with Christianity in the West from 

Tertullian to Erasmus. The method is the 

same as that in Volume I. Emphasis is 

placed upon the development of thought en- 
tirely. For example, the section dealing 
with Francis of Assisi is compressed into 
less than six pages, although Francis is the 
best known and best beloved character in 

the whole volume. He, however, was not a 

great thinker, but rather furthered the 

Imitation of Christ Movement. The chapter 

on Augustine, on the other hand, runs to 53 

pages. The author describes the famous 

conversion as given in Book 8 of the Con- 
fessions as follows: “It is commonly 
assumed that the dramatic account of the 
scene in the garden contained in the eighth 
book describes his conversion to Christianity. 
In fact, as is shown by the context, what it 
actually describes is his decision to abandon 
his profession and devote himself exclu- 
sively to the pursuit of philosophy and to 
the knowledge of God which always seemed 
to him the chief end of philosophy. He had 
long believed what he had learned from 

Cicero’s Hortensius, that the happy life 

(vita beata) is the contemplative life, but 

he had hitherto lacked the resolution to act 

upon his belief. The step was now made 
easier by pulmonary trouble, which threat- 
ened in any event to prevent him from con- 
tinuing the work of teaching, and by the 
encouragement and support of his friends 
who apparently supplied the funds to enable 
him to live without a profession.” In the 
last chapter the author discusses Erasmus 
and the Humanists. He points out that Hu- 
manism was merely a movement of the 

Renaissance. Of this movement Erasmus 

was a representative man. Had Erasmus 


had his way, Christendom would not have 
been divided and the reformation which the 
entire Church felt necessary would have 
come about in a peaceful way. 

This volume and Volume I previously pub- 
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lished make the most readable study of the 
history of Christian thought in English. 
These two books are indispensable. They 
should be in the library of every clergyman 
and of every teacher of religion— 
C. A. Hawley 
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Christianity and Its Contrasts. By Joun A. 
W. Haas. New York: Falcon Press, 
1932. Pp. 142. 


This little book consists of five lectures, 
the second series in the Rehrig Lectureship 
on Christian Evidences at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, delivered by the president of that in- 
stitution. The subjects are: The Spiritual 
and the Material; The Ethical and the Cus- 
tomary; Liberty and Law; The Personal 
and the Impersonal; and, Faith and Un- 
belief. 

H6ffding speaks of the religious and the 
scientific points of view as the central and 
the peripheral respectively. From facts and 
data the scientist plats their curve and 
thereby tries to locate its center or focus. 
Historic religion, or theology, assumes the 
center and, with an undetermined radius un- 
dertakes to determine events and data, a pro- 
cedure not altogether satisfactory to reflec- 
tion. The latter is the author’s point of de- 
parture. For him God is a premise rather 
than a conclusion. Christ is the culmination 
“of a divine plan, which only prejudice or 
ignorance can deny” (102). Without re- 
ligion ethics has no “substructure.” At the 
same time “the ethical is proof of the re- 
ligious” (41 f). 

One might call the author a psychological 
and theistic isolationist. He criticizes mod- 
ern psychology in that “the thinker and ob- 
server who is back of all psychological study 
has been absorbed into the movements and 
processes of the mind” (29). Again, “Any 
close examination of the mind of man must 
admit that there is someone to whom sensa- 
tions come” (96). This suggests the self 
as a kind of core or deposit prior to experi- 
ence, to which experience is, perhaps, inci- 
dental. Most believers in a self today think 
of it as an organic behavior-pattern mahing 
form and quality from its growing 
ence. In like fashion “God is back of all 
that was made and is making” (87). In 
discussing causality the author says “It is 
most consonant with reason to assume some 
first cause, not a member of the series, but a 
ground of the universe—over and beyond it” 
(89). For many such uncaused cause is 
irrational. However, this at least initially 
non-resident first cause “operates through 
the energies of the universe” (91). Italics 
mine. Science and philosophy pass under the 
author’s rod, even though the agile “Jeans, 
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Eddington, and Millikan lead from science 
up to God” (13). 

To say that “only denominational colleges 
have any courses that try to unify knowl- 
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edge into a theistic philosophy of life” (13) 
is not in accord with the facts. My own 
university disproves the author’s statement. 
By this one is reminded of the time when the 
so-called godlessness of any State university 
was a major premise from which followed 
immediately the religiousness or godfulness 
of the denominational college. Concerning 
the proposition that “the Church has always 
been the foster-mother of a true education” 
(137) many have misgivings. 

This book, by a widely read though not 
always appreciative author, will doubtless 
prove satisfying to all who accept its point 
of view, but it is not likely to bring conver- 
sion or conviction to the nonconformist.— 
Herbert Martin i 


Christian Outlines: An Introduction to Re- 
ligion. By Cyrit Atincton. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 132. 
The Head Master of Eton has produced 

a highly useful little volume which combines 

simplicity and winsomeness of style with 

sound scholarship and a sane and broad 
viewpoint. As a handbook for all those be- 

ginning a serious study of Christianity as a 

means of explaining the world, as an his- 

torical institution, and as a guide in personal 
life, this volume is admirable, for it selects 
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just those facts which are really important 
and links them so that the reader geis an 
idea of the real nature of Christianity and 
its history. 

Those who are in the business of teaching 
religious classes will find it adaptable to 
their lessons, and pupils will find its pre- 
sentation of material attractive and much 
more easily masterable than they at first 
expect. 

Doctor Alington justifies a belief in God 


as a valid and necessary assumption of one’s ° 


thought and shows how God revealed him- 
self to the Jews of old and then through His 
Son. Out of this he shows how the organ- 
ization of the Church came, with its spread- 
ing groups, its primitive organization and 
polity and belief. The chapters on the his- 
tory and the influence of the Church are 
admirable for their compactness, discrimi- 
nating choice of material, and their emphasis 
upon cardinal points. 

In concluding, Doctor Alington has brief 
chapters on Christian belief as to God, 
Christ, sin, etc.—concerning all of which he 
takes a well-founded, broad, and wise view 
—and on prayer, Christian practice, the Sac- 
raments, and the Holy Spirit. 

What makes this little book so oe is 
its lucid style, its clear arrangement of ma- 
terial, its revelation of a connected history, 
and its persuasive argument for the great 
tenets of Christianity. It should be of great 
assistance in leadership training classes and 
pastors’ classes, and wherever leaders are 
seeking a manual of small proportions to put 
into the hands of those who want to know 
the main outlines of Christianity. “Doctor 
Alington succeeded in doing what he set out 
to do.—Richard K. Morton 
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Studies in the Ministry of our Lord. First 
Series. By H. F. B. Mackay. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1932. 

These Studies were first given by Preben- 
dary Mackay at his Church of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, London, then printed in a 
parish paper, from which they are reprintéd 
(upon encouragement from Canon Gore) 
in this volume. They bear, then, the fresh- 
ness and directness of the word which has 
been spoken, not merely written; they are 
frankly homiletic, concerned with the cul- 
ture of the Christian life. Their standpoint 
is that of conventional Anglican orthodoxy 
of a highly cultivated and deeply spiritual 
sort; readers to whom this attitude is sym- 
pathetic will find them very attractive and 
helpful. 

The supernatural is everywhere assumed 


and defended; the Fourth Gospel, along with 


some recognition of its interpretatiye_ qual- 
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ity, is yet used throughout as a historic 
source. The brothers of Jesus are explained 
away as his “cousins”; his mother is already 
“Our Lady” and, as such, completely re- 
lieved of the misunderstanding and estrange- 
ment which lie on the surface of the gospel 
narrative. The Master himself is conscious 
of Messiahship, nay, of Godhood, as early as 
his twelfth year, and devotes his mission to 
the inculcation of this view of himself. The 
mission thus “has for us the value of being 
a commentary on this the essential Gospel.” 
The eschatalogical title “Son of Man” Jesus 
uses to “teach us that He is Perfect God 
revealing Himself in Perfect Human Na- 
ture.” The removal from the old home at 
Nazareth to a new home at Capernaum is at 
last partially motivated by compassion. “His 
birth had brought about a massacre at Beth- 


_lehem, He would not have His death bring 


about a massacre at Nazareth.” A comment 
which raises strange thoughts is made on 
page 52:. “We realize to the full the horror 
of ‘birth control’ when we remember that it 
can frustrate God’s design for bringing into 
existence such as Peter, Paul, John.” Speak- 
ing of Peter, he is attractively pictured as 
“a big fisherman with a weather-beaten face, 
humorous,’ kindly affectionate to all, a gen- 
eral favorite.” His apostolic reputation is 
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saved from the disgrace of the denials by the 
statement that “when Peter told these lies 
he was temporarily out of his mind.” 

The standpoint of the book is thus suf- 
ficiently indicated. Within these limits it 
has great merits. It often shows sudden 
insights and falls into vivid phrasing. The 
author’s familiarity with Palestine, land and 
people, lends beauty, freshness, and reality to 
many a page. Attractive touches abound, 
such as the suggestion that Jesus would have 
liked “When We Were Very Young.” The 
retelling of such a tale as that of Jairus’ 
resuscitated daughter, as it must often have 
been retold in the early Christian preaching, 
is very effective. These studies must have 
held the interest of the London congregation 
which first heard them. The present series 
goes only as far as the Transfiguration; a 
second is to follow soon.—Clayton R. Bowen 
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The Church Surprising. By Penrose Fry. 
New York & London: Harper & Brothers, 
1932. 

Penrose Fry is the husband of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and his book is another apology 
of a convert to the Roman Catholic Church. 
But it is not so much a defense of his course 
as an effort to “persuade” others to follow. 
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The author disclaims all desire for religious 
controversy and declares that he is only 
relating his experiences; but the biographi- 
cal thread is almost lost in a series of com- 
parisons of his new faith with that he had 
renounced. 

It is the record of one who has passed 
from Quakerism through the extreme 
Anglo-Catholic wing of the Church of 
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England to Rome, and the contrasts in faith 
and practice which make up the book are 
confined to the differences between this rela- 
tively small minority in the Church of 
England, so many of whom look wistfully 
toward Rome, and Rome itself. 

The contrasts noted are chiefly in the 
forms of worship, in the attitude toward 
the next world, with its indulgences and 
reliance on the Saints, and the character 
and work of the clergy, to which are added 
an explanation of why Rome does not recog- 
nize the validity of the Anglican “clerical 
collar,” and a reminder of the persecutions 
of Catholics by Protestants, at which the 
author cannot repress a shudder, with the 
naive implication that persecution was all 
on one side. 

The more important matters which sep- 
arate the Anglo-Catholics and Rome, the 
claim to infallibility, the Papacy, the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, etc., are avoided; 
yet in the lesser differences discussed the 
author finds “an entirely different religion.” 
In it he can see no flaw. The absence of 
hymns in worship, for instance, which ap- 
parently he had missed, he explains by stat- 
ing that after all such hymns are of Protes- 
tant origin. What of the great hymns by 
St. Patrick, St. Ambrose, the two St. Bern- 
ards, and others? The illustration is typical 
of the method of the book whose author, as 
the publisher’s advertisement reminds the 
reader, “looks at all with the interested and 
unaccustomed eyes of the convert.” 

Nothing, he says, in conclusion, had in 
the past really helped him, “least of all the 
English system of education,” but all this 
waste and loss is being made up to him now. 
The change has been “a surprise,” all so 
different from what he had expected. Yet 
even in his unconverted days he would fre- 
quently dream of saying Mass in a Roman 
Church and wake up in distress lest his poor 
Latin should betray him into some trivial 
blunder. Into this new found haven he, 
somewhat wistfully, invites individually his 
still unenlightened English friends, for, he 
assures them, there is no reunion possible 
between the Church of England and Rome, 
though Rome ardently desires to see Eng- 
land “again” a Christian country.—Malcolm 
Taylor 
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Pastoral Psychology. By Kart Ru¥ Sroxz. 
ame: Cokesbury Press, 1932. Pp. 
259. 

Here is an excellent book to guide the pas- 
tor who wishes to know what present day 
psychology can contribute to his equipment 
for the task of aiding distressed, burdened 
and frustrated individuals. The fundamental 
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priciples of personality growth and adjust- 
ment are discussed with insight and skill, 
and techniques of diagnosis and treatment 
devised by clinical psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists in dealing with maladjusted per- 
sons are described. However, the book is 
not intended to encourage the pastor to en- 
croach on the special field of the psychi- 
atrist, but rather to indicate what insights 
and methods developed by specialists are 
available for use by the average intelligent 
pastor. “The pastor,” the author wisely says, 
“is to respect his limitations as well as to 
exploit his abilities.” Emphasis is laid upon 
the part played by religion in integrating 
and stabilizing personality. One of the most 
commendable features of the volume is that 
it views the problems of personality malad- 
justment with which it deals in a proper 
frame of social reference, and in this respect 
is a marked improvement upon many useful 
books which have preceded it. 

This book will be of value not only to pas- 
tors, but to all other persons, especially re- 
ligious workers, who wish to aid the restora- 
tion of defeated and disturbed persons, or to 
render a service to threatened individuals 
which shall be preventive of disaster.— 
Charles T. Holman 
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Stories of God.. By Ratner Marta RILKE. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1933. 

The finest things in life are not talked 
about, they are experienced. 

There are books like that. We do not 
merely read them; we yield ourselves to 
their spell, we live them. And it is among 
such books that we find the work of Rainer 
Maria Rilke, poet and mystic even in his 
prose. 

Here, in Stories of God we find pages 
that are beautiful with the simplicity that 
only the greatly sincere artist achieves. 

Rilke leads us from our petty worship of 
facts as facts, to the reality that forever 
lies beyond fact, the reality of essence. He 
leads us around the mere fact of God, which 
is such a stumbling block to any narrow, 
dogmatic, scientificness. There on deeper 
levels of experience he makes us aware of 
the reality of the suffering, divinely impa- 
tient, hungrily creative Hands: makes us 
feel the yearning of the God who longs to 
“dwell in the hearts of men and no longer 
to move through the clear, cold wakefulness 
of their brains”; makes us reach out with 
the “old, beautiful gesture of wide prayer,” 
to the God that “will be.”—Eleanor B. Stock 
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